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Public Administration 


By the Right Hon. StantEy BaLpwin, M.P. 


[Being the address given at the Inaugural Meeting of the Institute, 
October, 1933 | 


T HERE can, in my judgment, be no one here who is at all familiar 

with the problems of government, central and local, imperial 
and international, but rejoices in the existence and work of this Insti- 
tute. It was born not a moment too soon. It has ten years of solid, 
unobtrusive work already to its credit. It is only on the threshold 
of the territory which it has to explore and put on the map. It was 
natural that its creation was regarded with misgiving, if not suspicion. 
It is right that the Civil Service should be jealous of its independence, 
its anonymity and its aloofness from political controversy. It is 
characteristic of the British public to look askance at any deliberate, 
systematic attempt to rationalise our institutions. To many the Civil 
Service is something mysterious and aloof. If it were understood, it 
would cease to be a popular target for the more vulgar elements, 
political or journalistic. 

Your conferences and your Journal have proved conclusively 
that there is a vast network of administrative operations, conducted 
day by day by tens of thousands of public servants, touching the life 
and labour, the health and happiness, of tens of millions of citizens, 
which presents problems of concern to yourselves and of profound 
import to the welfare of the State. I do not say they are the supreme 
or the ultimate problems; they are subordinate. But I could easily 
illustrate from the history of states and empires, ancient and modern, 
how dependent the State is upon its servants for the solution and 
the mitigation of the problems of government. The State is every- 
where, but nothing moves of itself. Kingdoms can and do endure, 
and survive for long periods, a defective or corrupt administration. 
There is, as Adam Smith said, a lot of ruin in a country. But just 
as Napoleon could not have won his victories without his marshals 
and the Grand Army, so the boldest Prime Minister is impotent to 
execute reform, if his administrative machine fails him. There is 
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not to-day, and there never has been, a competent and adequate 
government, capable of satisfying all its critics; nor do I ever expect 
to see one in this country, so long as free speech is left to us. Perfect 
governments are only to be found where the prisons are full. But I 
am sure my colleagues, past and present, have often been glad that, 
after the smoke-screen of our perorations had blown away, there 
remained the Civil Service to press forward and possess the land. 

One other preliminary remark I should like to make about the 
Institute. There are many sorts of ministers.. (I don’t see, by the 
way, why we should not call the Prime Minister the Prime Servant— 
it might help to raise the status of all other servants!) I was saying 
there are all sorts of us. Lord Haldane was one of the most valuable 
sort—he was interested in the machinery of government, a subject 
distasteful or dull to some minds. I recall the help he gave in the 
days of your incubation. And I rejoice to-day that another elder 
statesman, with long and manifold experience of heavy responsi- 
bilities, Sir Austen Chamberlain, is putting his stores of knowledge 
and wisdom at your disposal. No minister has had a juster sense of 
the claims of your high calling to respect and reward. 

I cannot claim to be deeply versed in the theoretical study of 
administration or to be capable of comparing our own practice with 
that of other countries. I can only lay before you with diffidence 
some disconnected reflections, arising from a public life which began 
as a parish councillor. Both as a parish and county councillor J have 
been brought into close and responsible contact with many branches 
of local and central government. 

I shall have on this occasion to leave out all reference to the great 
Indian, Colonial, and Diplomatic Services—they would need an 
address all to themselves. 

The first impression made upon me, when I survey the history of 
our public administration, is that it is thoroughly typical of our 
national character. It was dominated for centuries by our intense 
individualism, by our preference for the amateur as against the pro- 
fessional, the unpaid layman as against the salaried expert. It would 
not be a grotesque exaggeration if I said that, until the machine age 
arrived at the end of the 18th century, we knew nothing of officials, 
pure and incorruptible, in this country. The revolution which 
brought machinery into production brought also machinery into 
government. One was the offspring of the other, as is apt to be the 
way of the machine. It is a most prolific parent. 

I have put broadly the position as it was up to a hundred years 
ago. We had neither a Frederick the Great nor a Colbert. Of course, 
there were exceptions of sorts. There was an outburst of administra- 
tive energy, as of other energies, round about 1600 when Burghley 
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attempted to relieve the misery of the time by means of a better Poor 
Law. A stream of Orders flowed forth from the Privy Council to 
the justices of the peace all over the country and, but for the outbreak 
of the Civil War, we might have ante-dated somewhat a thoroughly 
articulated system of central and local government in close and 
effective correspondence. But the Civil War snapped such links as 
had been formed between London and the villages. And so it came 
about that, through the 17th and 18th centuries, the typical adminis- 
trator was the ordinary private person and not the trained specialist. 
The affairs of the parish were managed after service in church on 
Sundays or at the village inn on week-days, by the incumbent, the 
churchwarden, the overseer, the constable and the parish officers. 
Many of these could neither read nor write. This parish cabinet made 
the church rates, the poor rates, the highway rates; they preserved 
the peace and fixed the quota for the militia; they regulated scales 
of wages and prices and saw to the apprentices. They drew no 
salaries, but there were fees, and possibly other perquisites. There 
was an annual rotation of willing and unwilling occupants of these 
posts, it being assumed in the English parish, as in the Greek city- 
state, that a citizen was a man fit to rule and be ruled. You see this 
clearly in that ancient British institution, the policeman. A police- 
man, the Home Secretary tells me, is defined as a person expected to 
perform, as a matter of duty, acts which, if so minded, he might have 
done voluntarily. That is to say, he is a good citizen who happens 
to have a small emolument attached to him. But we are all potential 
policemen, and sometimes, when the moment comes to us, we rise 
to the heights of our privilege. 

That is precisely what Mr. Fisk, the Battersea bricklayer, did the 
other day. He is a perfect illustration of the old order which pre- 
vailed in the days when the justice of the peace was the corner-stone 
of local government: ‘‘ The whole Christian world,’’ said a great 
17th-century judge,! ‘‘ hath not the like office as justice of the peace if 
duly executed.’’ You have been described by another famous judge 
as the New Despotism, and I might speak of the ubiquitous justice 
of the peace as the Old Despotism. He gathered unto himself all 
sorts of powers, legislative, executive, judicial, which later pundits 
said ought never to be united in one and the same person; powers 
which it has needed Lord Sankey’s Committee to discover whether 
you were not insidiously restoring to your avaricious selves. 

The great and inevitable change came with the Local Government 
Act of 1888. When I was at Cambridge, we had a brilliant exponent 
of the history of law, F. W. Maitland, and in that year he wrote an 
almost passionate tribute to the justice of the peace. It had the 

1 Coke. 
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intriguing title ‘‘ The Shallows and Silences of Real Life.’’ You must 
allow me to give you a taste of it, in a few pungent sentences. 


“* An old form of local government which has served us for 
five centuries and more is breaking up. Hitherto such govern- 
ment as our counties have had, has been government by justices 
of the peace—government, that is, by country-gentlemen. This 
institution has had a great past, we had almost said a splendid 
past; but Englishmen, unless they are tayght by foreigners, 
seldom see its greatness, and to talk of splendour might therefore 
seem absurd .... A history of the 18th century which does 
not place the justice of the peace in the very foreground of the 
picture, will be known for what it is—a caricature .... The 
_ justice is a modest man; he has no constituents, and therefore can 
afford to be modest; perhaps he seldom knows how important he 
really is. He has become accustomed to hear small wit broken 
over ‘ the great unpaid’; and, doubtless, to be great and yet 
unpaid is a piece of aristocratic insolence .... But to have 
made men merry, this surely is not even yet the unpardonable 
sin; that from age to age people have been pleased to be pleasant 
over their governmental institutions is surely not a fact which 
damns those institutions as unsuitable to the people. A joke is 
better than a curse, and local rulers have not always gone 
uncursed in all parts of the world . . . . And then it is so purely 
English, perhaps the most distinctively English part of all our 
governmental organisation. The small group of country gentle- 
men appointed to keep the peace, to arrest malefactors, and lead 
the hue and cry, acquires slowly and by almost insensible degrees 
the most miscellaneous, multitudinous duties, judicial and adminis- 
trative, duties which no theorist will classify, for their rich variety 
is not the outcome of theory, but of experience. And all the 
while this group shows the most certain sign of healthy life; it can 
assimilate fresh elements of the most different kinds, and yet 
never cease to be what it has been. Aristocratic it has been from 
the first, but never oligarchic; always ready to receive into itself 
new, members who would have the time, the means, the will to 
do the work, without inquiring into the purity of their pedigrees 
or their right to coat armour. Our justices have never been a 
caste, nor the representatives of a caste; there has been nothing 
feudal, nothing patrimonial in their title; they have represented the 
State, and yet no one would call them officials .... Of all 
known forms of local government, government by justices of the 
peace is the purest and the cheapest.”’ 

Maitland admitted freely that a great change was absolutely neces- 


sary if any decent order was to be got out of the weltering chaos of 
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the areas and powers of the numerous boards set up in the fifty years 
preceding 1888. Consolidation and simplification were urgent. 
Responsibility had been scattered about in fragments; not one man in 
a thousand knew under how many “ authorities ’’ he lived. But 
Maitland was intensely anxious that responsibility should not be 
shifted to the centre. He knew there might be jobbery and corruption, 
incompetence and extravagance, but he was all for self-government; 
no compromise between old and new, no half-measures, no spoon- 
feeding. 

‘‘ The local bodies should be left to flounder and blunder 
towards better things .... There is no good in half trusting 
men; they should be trusted fully or not at all... . Give the 
local ‘ authorities ’ a large room in which, if they can do no better, 
they can at least make fools of themselves upon a very con- 
siderable and striking scale.’”® 


I shall not pursue that topic now. Alli I wanted to do was to 
remind you that, through all these centuries down to the middle of 
the nineteenth, there was in England no centralised bureaucracy such 
as had grown up in France and Germany. And the obverse of that 
is the strong local loyalties and attachments which even to-day 
administrators in Whitehall are never allowed to forget. This is why 
peers and bureaucrats are damned together in political pamphlets; 
why the Englishman talks of his home as his castle; why the tradi- 
tional image of the civil servant is of an “‘ outsider ’’ laying siege to 
that castle and threatening to deprive its occupant of immemorial 
rights to life and liberty. 

I pass to a second general reflection prompted by this rapid glance 
at your history. The welfare of the common man is more deeply 
affected by the administrator than by the legislator. If, as someone 
said, the parliamentary draftsman refines the ministerial peroration 
into the preamble of a Bill, so the application of the Act to the 
individual person is the task of the civil servant. He has to translate 
law into policy and apply power and pressure to the citizen through- 
out the multitudinous activities of the modern state. He has to fit 
the shoe to the foot with the minimum pinch and squeeze. Which, 
in more exalted language, means that administration is the essence of 
government and its quality a prime condition of civic comfort. 


If we compare the position in 1855, when your Service was put 
on its present basis, with the position to-day you will see at once that 
the legislator and the administrator have changed places in import- 
ance. Relatively, there is now far less legislation and far more 
regulation. The vast increase in the range and detail of administra- 


2 Maitland, ‘‘ Collected Papers,’’ Vol. I, pp. 467-479. 
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tion in the fields of education and employment, health and housing, 
transport and taxation, began roughly in 1833 with the ‘irst effective 
Factory Act and the appointment of inspectors. That was only a 
hundred years ago. The country tolerated government by the fox- 
hunting squire, with all his faults, for centuries, but it refused to 
submit to the unbridled rule of the factory profiteer for much more 
than a generation. 

Two things of great moment happened in due course. The country 
transferred local government from the justices of the peace to elected 
bodies, and it transferred central government from nominated to 
examined clerks, from private patronage to open competition. 
Neither operation was welcomed at first. In England, as in Ancient 
Rome, we have a deep respect for tradition; we adapt old structures 
to new needs and disguise change under the cloak of pleasant fictions. 
The disturbances of 1848 had given Whitehall a shaking and the 
reform of the Service in the fifties was Draconian. It took many 
years before the grumbling died down. Queen Victoria heard of the 
proposals with considerable misgiving and only gave her sanction 
after Prince Albert had obtained further explanations from Mr. 
Gladstone of the grounds upon which he thought the new regulations 
necessary. Incidentally, I may mention that she foresaw the need of 
the interview as well as the examination, a change not made, I think, 
until within the last 20 years. The remarkable fact is that in three 
score years and ten the reformed Service has attained, among all 
thoughtful observers, an incomparable prestige throughout the world 
for capacity, intelligence and integrity. It has been said that 
Bagehot was the first to discover the importance of 10, Downing 
Street, but he had nothing to say of the Civil Service and he was 
writing as late as the sixties. When, six years ago, Lord Balfour 
came to write a new introduction to Bagehot’s study of the Constitu- 
tion, the Civil Service had become the shock absorber of the chariot 
of the State, silently smoothing out ‘‘ the most abrupt vicissitudes of 
Party warfare.’’4 

You stand, as I see you, in three sets of relations; to one another, 
to the Government of the day, to the general public. It is the business 
of this Institute to study these relations in a scientific and judicial 
spirit and thereby to help to raise the character, the knowledge, and 
the achievement of our central and loca! Services to such a pitch that 
they may long continue to be the envy of all other countries. 

Your relations to one another are dealt with under a compre- 
hensive umbrella known as Establishment—peculiar problems of 
recruitment, pay and discipline. Peculiar because you are removed 


3 “* Letters,’’ 17th February, 1854. Vol. II, pp. to, 13. 
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from the fluctuating market for labour and given security of tenure. 
You have to provide services which are neither rewarded wth profit 
nor punished with loss. You have to serve each customer alike, and 
all of them. The customer cannot leave you for another shop without 
a passport from the Foreign Office. For many goods you are the only 
available shopkeeper and your prices are fixed not by the higgling 
of the market but by what the victims will bear. 

Now this peculiar sort of shopkeeping, all the world over, 
produces certain similarities in the shop assistants—it affects their 
habits, their manners, their speech and even their literary style. It 
is risky to particularize. Your virtues are taken for granted; they 
cause no sensation. It is one of yourselves> who has described you 
as coming up by the same train every morning from Woking to 
Whitehall and going home at the same time every evening from 
Whitehall to Woking, always seeing the same people, always dealing 
with the same work. You are said to see life darkly through a forest 
of ‘‘ previous papers.’’ You have an uncanny gift amounting to 
genius, for formulating unanswerable objections to every course 
proposed. You are ‘‘ unable to conceive,’ and you “ fail to under- 
stand.’’ Your official letters inform us that, on the whole and subject 
to correction, the radii of a circle tend to be equal one to another, 
and that therefore no action appears to be required. The answers 
to Parliamentary Questions which you provide for Ministers have, 
like the arguments of Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘ no stays.’’ You have taken 
to heart Talleyrand’s advice to his secretaries: ‘‘ Above all, gentle- 
men, not too much zeal.’’ 

This traditional portrait of the civil servant is, as you all know, 
libellous to-day. But the permanent problem remains. How are 
we to surmount the drawbacks of security, routine and a pension by 
devices which act as incentives and provoke mobility; how send 
fresh currents of energy circulating through the administrative body 
from the central power-house of public opinion. The Service is stable 
but it is not static. New demands upon you are daily correcting the 
bias towards stagnation and the paralysing fear of error and risk. 

In my time a determined effort has been made, by the present 
Head of the Service, not only to deepen the sense of corporate unity 
but to promote movement within the Service so as to fit diversity of 
gifts to diversity of duties. I know that he has sought to survey all 
departments, when important vacancies occur, so as to secure the best 
available officer. All departmental ministers, except the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, think the power of the Treasury has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. Doubtless those of you who 
serve in departments other than the Treasury similarly feel that your 

5 Sir Samuel Wilson, Evidence, Royal Commission on Civil Service, 1929, Q. 2098r. 
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gifts too often go unrecognized. There is an inescapable element of 
chance in all promotion and it may console you to know that this 
applies to ministers as well as to civil servants. 

This brings me to the second set of relations of which I spoke— 
your relations to the government of the day. There are nearly half 
a million of you in the service of the central government alone and, 
when I speak of your relations with the government, I am necessarily 
thinking mainly of the thousand men at the top through whom contact 
with the legions beyond is maintained. Of the thousand, or twelve 
hundred, to be nearer the mark, I suppose I have had personal 
dealings with a hundred, and it is this experience which leads me 
to repeat the words I used publicly on a former occasion®: ‘‘I shall 
never forget and I shall always be proud to have been associated 
with you.”’ I know that you are not likely to say that of us. Who 
was it said that you regard us with equal loyalty and contempt? You 
know a great deal and do not expect too much. You take us seriously 
but not tragically. You prefer power to fame; you do the work, 
fake the cash, and let the credit go and we have been told that there 
are few things a man cannot achieve if he is philosophical enough to 
forgo the credit.’? I hope you will escape the modern itch for publicity 
and preserve your anonymity. ‘‘ The stars make no noise ’’—none 
at any rate that we can hear. I for one regretted that the editors 
of the Foreign Office archives should have proclaimed the authorship 
of memoranda written by civil servants. Publish the memoranda 
by all means, if thought desirable, but leave the confidential advisers. 
of ministers absolutely untrammelled by any thoughts of publication 
now or hereafter. Otherwise a subtle and damaging change in the 
relations of ministers and their advisers will most certainly follow. 

It is easy to say that the business of ministers is the formulation 
of policy and the duty of their officers is to carry it out. That is 
the sound and logical distinction but it is far from an exhaustive 
definition of the relationship. If the Cabinet, in Bagehot’s phrase, 
is a buckle or a hyphen between the legislative and the executive, the 
Civil Service is a stabilizer. It must be so when the realm of 
administrative practice embraces vast tracts of the public life which 
are unaffected by changes of government. When changes are 
proposed it is the duty of the Service to indicate how the settled 
practice will be disturbed, ‘‘ in order that the parliamentary con- 
venience of to-day may not become the parliamentary embarrassment 
of to-morrow .... Vacillation, uncertainty and inconsistency are 
conspicuous symptoms of bad administration.’” The formulation of 
policy, in this limited sense, is of the essence of sound administrative 


6 Civil Service Dinner, 18th March, 1929. 
7 Herbert Paul, ‘‘ History of Modern England,’’ Vol. I, 248. 
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work. And it is the justification of the proposals for amending 
legislation which issue from the departments. 

But, some critics will ask, what have I to say about the position 
when new and advanced parties come into power and propose 
sweeping changes. My answer is that, when such ministers know 
what they want and have behind them a united Cabinet, they may 
count on the loyalty of the Service to co-operate in giving effect to 
the agreed policy. It is when ministers are weak, confused and 
divided that trouble may arise: and that may happen in turn to all 
parties. When ministers do not know the right thing to do, masterly 
passivity may be the civil servant’s wisest course. Natura non facit 
saltum is a sound political proverb. Ideally, I suppose, a British 
Civil Service would restrain the parties of the Left and accelerate the 
parties of the Right, and thus keep the ship of State on an even keel. 
But a Civil Service which failed to mirror the prevailing public 
opinion in this country and hardened itself into an obstinate 
bureaucracy would find itself ere long, to use a phrase of General 
Smuts, ‘‘ dynamited out of its fixed position,’’ if less drastic measures 
would not suffice. Bureaucracies in the bad sense have begotten 
revolution from the days of the Gracchi to the days of the Bolsheviks. 
There is no danger in this country in that direction. Why should 
there be so long as the best brains of every rank and section of the 
community and therefore every type of domestic and civic experience 
go to staff the Service? And that is what is now happening. It is 
one safeguard. The other is that we are still free in this country 
to speak our minds, and I do not see any Civil Service which is 
going to muzzle us. It is not from this quarter that our liberties are 
menaced. 

I have thus reached the third set of relations—your relations with 
the general public, and, in view of a recent event, need I say more 
under this head than suggest you should invite the Public Relations 
Officer to contribute by and by his impressions to the then Journal 
of the Institute? His appointment by our enterprising Post- 
master-General is only the latest example of the flexibility of our 
British system and its determination to shun the sins of bureaucracy. 
That is an illustration from one department whose ramifications are 
everywhere. It could no doubt be paralleled from other departments, 
including those which are directed to acquaint us of their raids upon 
our income in language so considerately phrased that the fullness 
of its meaning only gradually dawns upon the lay mind. Even in 
our Income Tax we are slaves of the national character, for I under- 
stand that the structure of the present law was built ninety years 
‘ago and that it in turn was based on an Act passed by Pitt forty 
years before. 

Lover of the old ways that I am, I confess that we carry this 
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reluctance to remodel old statutes too far and that Lord Eustace 
Percy, who addressed you a year ago, has made out an over- 
whelming case for a determined effort at simplification. The alterna- 
tive is strangulation. Blood-letting by Royal Commission is altogether 
too mild an operation for the disease which threatens us. We might 
try a Commission with Sir Ernest Benn as Chairman, and Mr. A. P. 
Herbert as Secretary. But could they resolve our troubles without, 
for example, abolishing the social services? It isa vain dream. You 
cannot go back to the rule of the country gentleman. The England 
of the 2oth century is a very different place from the England of 
the 18th. Urban populations and mass provision of services are 
inseparable. In a world of interdependent states mass organisation 
is assaulting agriculture, the last citadel of individualism. 

When we read that the Milk Marketing Board has sent out 200,000 
forms of contract all over England and Wales in just over a week 
and that all the milk to be produced in this country for the next six 
months has been sold we realise that old contrasts between urban and 
rural industries are becoming meaningless. A farm is more and 
more a factory and, where the machine enters, the inspector, the 
accountant and the auditor, like Mary’s lamb, are sure to follow. 
For the machine, if the friend of man, is also the enemy of freedom 
and personality. 

Must we then accept without demur standardisation and regula- 
tion? Far from it. We know to-day the evils they have brought 
and will bring again in their train. We are forewarned and should 
set going and keep going the measures which will counter and correct 
them. The simplification of laws and orders and rules is the first of 
these measures. I am told that English law is contained in some 
four thousand statutes, some of them in a language which nobody 
has spoken for five hundred years, and in thousands of subsequent 
decisions. Can we prevent administrative law and practice sharing 
the same fate and the Civil Service reproducing the less good features 
of the legal profession ? 

We must, secondly, fight the rigidity of laws and rules and 
regulations which are framed for men in the mass by devices which 
will emphasise and protect the individuality of the citizen. If law 
excludes the imponderables by the front door, we must see that 
administration brings them in by the back. The realm of discretion 
and differentiation must be kept as wide and elastic as possible so as 
to check the process of pulverising the individual into fragments 
corresponding to the State departments which deal with him. This 
counter-process is going on but it needs to be far more vigorous. In 
our half-conscious, rule-of-thumb way, we have invented inter- 
mediate authorities in the sphere of industry to provide a greater 
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flexibility than usually goes with State ownership: the Port of London 
Authority, the Central Electricity Board, the Racecourse Betting 
Control Board. In the sphere of central government, the great 
departments draw on the experience of Advisory Committees, and 
the Cabinet itself on an Economic Advisory Council. In the sphere 
of the social services, there is not only the enormous growth of 
individual treatment in the work of the Board of Education and of 
the Ministry of Labour, immensely developed in the administration 
of unemployment benefit, but there is the growing use by the 
Government of those voluntary agencies for which this country is 
almost as famous as it is for its Civil Service. The real objective of 
all these arrangements is to rescue the citizen from the standardising 
pressure of the State’s mechanism. 


When we walk out in the country and come suddenly upon one 
of the new main roads, broad and costly, straight as a sawn plank, 
driven through the silent fields, fenced with concrete posts, and 
traversed by the rolling lorries and the flying cars, we cannot withhold 
our admiration for the might and skill of man’s inventive power. But 
how glad too we are to escape from the hard glare of the white road 
to the modest village tucked away from sight and sound, reached 
through twisting lanes and leafy hedgerows, friendly to the stranger 
and dear to the native. 


In this work of respecting the idiosyncrasies of men, of cherishing 
I might almost say their non-conformity, their uniqueness, by giving 
freedom its fullest scope in a world in which certain minimum 
standards of conduct must be observed, I appeal to the civil and 
municipal servants to co-operate. I appeal to them to do so on the 
low ground of their own ultimate interest, and on the high ground of 
the welfare of the land we love and serve, so rich in the variety of 
its human character. 


I referred earlier to Ancient Rome and I shall end there. Were 
I a Civil Service Commissioner, I should give high marks for a 
thorough knowledge of the history of the Roman Empire. I hope the 
thousand chiefs of the Service, of whom I spoke, are as familiar with 
that history as they are with Hansard. Ancient Rome, it has often 
been said, bequeathed to mankind an example and a warning and 
this is most true in the context of my subject to-day. Republican 
Rome, like Great Britain, experienced government by an unpaid 
aristocracy and exploitation by irresponsible profiteers. It was the 
merit of the great Roman Emperors to provide a professional and 
permanent Service to run the empire, and historians have found the 
greatest work of Rome’s imperial age in their provincial administra- 
tion. It is a fascinating chapter and its moral is writ large for. all 
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of His Majesty’s servants in 1933 to behold. Here it is, summarised 


for us by one of our great classical scholars® : — 


‘* Augustus and the best and ablest of his successors patiently 
built up, for an Empire consisting in part of small town-territories 
with traditions of particularism and in part of wide spaces tenanted 
by tribes of many races and cultures, a framework within which 
men could, on the whole, work out their own salvation, could be 
drawn together in mutual understanding, and could acquire a 
wholly new patriotism, linked with the great traditions of Rome, 
and a new spirit of public service. This achievement was due to 
the practical genius of the Romans, who excelled in the adaptation 
of old means to new ends. But their very success dug the pitfall 
which entrapped them. They mistook the means for the end, and 

- forgot (as the best of administrators are prone to do) that the 
State was made for man and not man for the State.’’ 


® Sir H. Stuart Jones, ‘“ Legacy of Rome,”’ p. 138. 
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ROUBLE is the nurse of research. It is far more effective in 
winning converts, in industry and elsewhere, than years of 
preaching. The necessities of war were a forcing ground, and the 
results a signal lesson of the value of research. In medicine and, in 
less measure, in industry, research was systematically pursued before 
the war, and great things achieved. This country has been late, there 
are good reasons for it, in appreciating the equal need of research in 
public administration. If any new argument were needed, it is 
provided by the growing complication of modern problems of 
government. 

Research is of three classes. First, the collection of facts and the 
drawing of surface conclusions from them. This can more appro- 
priately be called investigation, as distinct from research proper. It 
is none the less useful. The danger is that surface conclusions may 
easily be misleading, and do not mine the ore underneath. 

Secondly, there is research, practical research as it may be called, 
which is directed primarily to an immediate problem and to purposes 
of action. The facts are collected and analysed far more thoroughly 
than in an investigation and the results are likely to be of much greater 
value; but the work is essentially practical rather than fundamental. 

Thirdly comes fundamental research which, while by no means 
ignoring experience, deals more with the elements of the problem, 
the kind of research which, in physics, has yielded so much light, 
and new obscurities, on the constitution of matter. In administration 
it is directed to the basic notions and conditions governing political 
activity (in its broad sense). Research of this kind is not necessarily, 
probably will not be, directed to any immediate practical purposes 
but may indirectly produce consequences far more sweeping. 

There is need of the last kind of research in public administration, 
indeed vital need, for it is ultimately the most important of the three, 
and not least at the present time. The world in which we live is 
changing much more rapidly than any previous age. The ideas of 
men are more fluid, traditions too. Notions and aspirations almost 
taboo not so very long ago are now the common talk of the market 
place. New ideas cleave deeply into the fabric of society. What is 
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taking place in so many countries in Europe, the revolution, for if is 
no less, taking place in the United States, with what permanence 
remains to be seen, are warning signals. If communities are to keep 
off the rocks, at any rate if they are not to run into multitudes of 
avoidable troubles—for fortunately complete shipwreck of a cc:- 
munity is not so readily possible as some would have us believe— 
there is urgent need of more fundamental research, broadly and firmly 
based, so that they will be less driven by passing storms or attracted 
by misleading mirages. But real research, not the porridge of 
platitudes of which there is always danger. 

This form of research, however, involves matters of policy as well 
as, and even more than, those of administration, though it has much 
bearing on administration. The purpose of the Institute, in the use 
of moneys which have been placed at its disposal by the generosity 
of the Spelman Fund, must primarily be practical research. 

The object should be to collect and to examine thoroughly the 
great stores of fact and experience which lie to our hands in the 

ractice and work of Public Authorities, central and local, and to 
extract from them the conclusions which they bear, conclusions which 
we can confidently hope will help materially to improve organisation 
and methods. 

A list is given at the close of this paper of subjects already allo- 
cated for research, and of others for which arrangements are now 
in train.! It is intended that a “‘ friend ’’ shall be allotted to each 
researcher who will help him with advice and indicate possible sources 
of information, and to whom in the first instance he will submit the 
results of his labours. This friendly counsel should be very helpful, 
particularly in formulating conclusions. 

In addition, it has been decided to give six prizes, each of ten 
guineas, for essays on subjects which are set out at the close of the 
article.? It is intended that the essays also shall be works of research. 
In judging them weight will be given to originality and thoroughness 
of thought. It is hoped that junior members, as well as senior, will 
make their contributions, for though youth may be weaker in 
experience it should be richer in freedom of thought and outlook. 

The research should be severely based on facts and on considera- 
tions arising from them. The temptation towards platitudes and 
generalities should be resisted. On the other hand, the mere collection 
of facts, important as it is, must be only the preliminary; what is 
important are the lessons which they convey, and facts often do not 
wear their hearts on their sleeves. Indeed, there is a fund of truth 
in the saying that fact is an observation confirmed by theory. And 

1 Appendix A. 

2 Appendix B. 
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in his search for the practical lessons of his facts, the sharp student 
will often catch glimpses of fundamental issues and, while he should 
not pursue them, for to do so would weaken, perhaps spoil, the main 
purpose of his labour, he should mention them, because they add 
interest to work and occasionally one or two may be seeds which may 
later be fruitful. 

Most of the researchers will probably draw freely on their own 
experience of administration and this experience when systematically 
examined and checked will probably provide an unexpectedly rich 
store of information. But the research must be broad-based. The 
practice and experience of Departments and Authorities other than 
those of which the researcher has personal acquaintance must be 
drawn upon. Much information may be obtained from published 
material, including minutes and agenda. But these give only the 
dry bones; it is necessary to know the anatomy, but still more impor- 
tant to understand the physiology—how the work is actually done 
and the conditions and circumstances, and what in practice has 
helped and what has hindered, and the why and wherefore. This 
kind of information is best obtained by personal interview with 
experienced and reliable men, not only officials but also members of 
public bodies, in order to obtain both standpoints. In this the 
Institute may be able to help. It will probably not be found prac- 
ticable to obtain detailed information for more than a comparatively 
few Departments and Authorities; these should be chosen so as to 
obtain a fair sample of different classes and kinds and with different 
practices. There is much variety of organisation and methods in the 
work of public bodies. 

The research should be a strictly scientific study, as impartial as 
can be, and as free of preconceptions as can be achieved. “‘ If 
you’re not very careful,’’ said a great man of science, ‘‘ you will 
find what you are looking for.’’ Research is not, or should not be, 
the finding of facts to support a pre-determined conclusion. The 
reasonably impartial mind comes only from cultivation. 

The method of presentation is important. The writer should keep 
closely to questions of administration. Large issues of policy will 
arise at many turns, and sirens will beckon temptingly, but they must 
be resisted. It is not desirable that a public servant should enter on 
matters of political controversy. More than this, it is the business 
of the Institute to elucidate matters of administration; there is a very 
great deal to be done and it is only by sticking to our last that the 
best can be achieved. There is every reason to expect that, by 
working on these lines, valuable results can be achieved, valuable not 
only for officials in the work which they have to undertake but also 
for the public bodies whom they serve. 
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APPENDIX A 
Subjects allocated :— 


1. Scope for initiative in the Civil Service, from the point of view of the junior 

officer; by Mr. T. E. Naughten, 

2. The use by a Local Authority of Sinking Funds and Redemption Funds, Reserve 
Funds, and Superannuation Funds for its own Capital Purposes; by Mr. Eric 
Maxwell, Town Chamberlain, Kirkcaldy, and Mr. Ernest Long, Deputy City 
Treasurer, Coventry. 

. The Stabilisation of Rates; by Mr. E. J. D. Lloyd, Borough Treasurer, Wednes- 
bury. 

A pease Financial Control to ensure that the policies of the Council are observed; 
by Mr. A. H. Marshall, Borough Treasurer's Department, Stockport. 

. Use of voluntary agencies in Central and in Local Government; by Miss Ranken 
Hayes, M.A. 

. How far the results of administration are capable of being tested or measured 
(a) comparatively, (b) quantitatively; by Mr. F. W. Fox. 

. Organisation of Government Research; by Mr. F. R. Cowell, B.A., B.Sc.(Econ.). 

. Expected population changes in the next generation and their effect on public 
services; by Mr. Norman Wilson, B.A., D.P.A. 
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Subjects for which arrangements are being made :— 
1. The scope for initiative in the Civil Service, from the point of view of the senior 


officer. 
2. The Committee System in Local Administration. 
APPENDIX B 
ESSAYS 


A PRIZE of ten guineas is offered for the best essay on each of the 
subjects stated below. The competition is limited to members, asso- 
ciate members and associates of the Institute. The right is reserved 
to withhold the prize if no essay of the required standard is submitted 
on any subject. More than one prize may be awarded for the same 
subject. The decision of the judges is final. The essay should run 
from 8,000 to 10,000 words, but longer essays are not barred. Essays 
will be judged chiefly on sound originality of thought based on the 
facts of experience and practice. 

Essays should be submitted not later than the 31st July next, but 
longer time may be allowed on special request and the time may be 
generally extended by the Institute. Competitors may find it useful 
to notify the Institute of the subject which they propose to take, to 
prevent overcrowding in any one subject. The right is reserved not 
to award more than one prize to the same competitor. Each com- 
petitor should submit his essay under a nom de plume, and should 
state his name and address and his nom de plume in a separate sealed 
envelope. These should be sent to the Secretary, Institute of 
Public Administration, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, London, 
S.W.1, the cover being marked ‘‘ Spelman Essay.”’ 

The subjects of the essays are— 

The use of statistics in public administration. 

Dealing with official documents and records (registration, filing, 
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&c.): appreciation and criticism of present methods and 
suggestions for improvements. 

The use of voluntary agencies in government, central and local. 

Executive Control: Methods by which, in large organisations 
covering a wide field, decisions of the central executive 
authority may be effectively carried out, in spirit and in the 
letter, and with due co-ordination. 

Post-entry training for junior members of the Civil Service. 

Departmental organisation in the Local Government Service: 
what separate departments are desirable, the functions of each, 
and how they should be organised. 
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The National System of Vocational 
Guidance 


By F. N. Tripe, C.B.E., M.A. 
[Being an address given to the Institute of Public Administration, 
November, 1933] 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE ”’ is a comparatively modern term, 

which is still to a large extent unfamiliar in this country. 
It means advice or guidance on choice of career or employment, and 
is usually, though not necessarily, given about the time when boys 
and girls or young persons are due to terminate their whole-time 
education and enter the larger world of industry or commerce. One 
hears and reads much about systems of vocational guidance in other 
countries, but the average citizen of this country knows very little 
about the system in operation here. Yet it is a system which inti- 
mately affects the young life of our country. Under it individual 
advice on choice of employment is given annually by qualified persons 
to over a quarter of a million boys and girls. A student from over- 
seas, who had spent a year studying the methods of vocational 
guidance in different countries, told me not long ago that he had 
come to the conclusion that the British system was probably the 
best in the world. 

The object of this address is to give some account of that system 
and of how it works. I shall deal primarily with questions of 
administration and shall assume an appreciation of the importance 
of the work. It must be obvious to anyone who gives the question 
a moment’s thought that the misfit in industry or commerce is an 
individual tragedy; multiplied many times he represents a vast 
accumulation of wasted material and of potential unrest. 

I shall deal primarily with the system in operation in England 
and Wales. There are minor variations in Scotland, but it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to describe these. 

History 

In the course of the address which Mr. Baldwin delivered to the 
Institute four weeks ago, he pointed out how our system of public 
administration had been dominated for centuries by our intense indi- 
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vidualism, by our preference for the amateur as against the profes- 
sional, the unpaid layman as against the salaried expert. Through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the typical administrator 
was the ordinary private person and not the trained specialist, and it 
was the revolution which brought machinery into production which 
also brought machinery into Government. This process of evolution, 
which is true of public administration generally, is particularly true 
of vocational guidance. The history of vocational guidance cannot 
be traced back like that of Poor Law to the days of good Queen Bess, 
nor can its administrators hold a centenary dinner as did the Factory 
Inspectors of the Home Office at a recent date. Vocational guidance 
has, in fact, only just attained its majority. Our grandfathers, and 
even our fathers, knew it not as a form of public administration. For 
centuries advice on choice of career has been given primarily by 
parents, aided sometimes by school teachers. The need for some 
more organised system did not arise until comparatively recent times, 
when the growing complexity of life and specialisation of industry 
led to a demand for informed advice which the average parent, and 
even the average school teacher, could not claim to give. Efforts 
were made to supply this need by voluntary organisations of one type 
or another, but towards the end of. the first decade of the present 
century it became clear that official machinery was required to satisfy 
the need, and two different Acts of Parliament were passed enabling 
advice and assistance to be given by public bodies with regard to 
choice of employment. The Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 enabled 
special rules to be made with regard to registration of juvenile 
applicants. Such regulations were made early in 1910 and provided 
for the establishment of special Advisory Committees who should 
“* take steps, either by themselves or in co-operation with other bodies 
or persons, to give information, advice and assistance to boys and 
girls and their parents with respect to the choice of employment and 
other matters bearing thereon.’’?. The Government Department 
responsible at that time was the Board of Trade, but this side of the 
Board’s duties was transferred during the War to the newly-appointed 
Ministry of Labour. In 1910 there was passed the Choice of Employ- 
ment Act, which enabled Local Education Authorities in England 
and Wales to ‘‘ make arrangements, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education, for giving to boys and girls under seventeen 
years of age assistance with respect to the choice of suitable employ- 
ment by means of the collection and the communication of informa- 
tion and the furnishing of advice.’’ This Act was subsequently 
embodied in the Consolidating Education Act of 1921, and the age 
was raised to eighteen. 

These two Acts were passed within a few months of each other, 
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but they were largely unrelated. In a manner typically British, 
provision was made to meet a practical need which had arisen, 
without much consideration being given to its theoretical implications. 
The two Acts represented two fundamentally different points of view; 
one that the young person as soon as he had left school became an 
industrial unit, and should be dealt with by the machinery of Govern- 
ment established for industrial purposes; the other that the young 
person, although he had left school, remained essentially in the realm 
of education up to the age of seventeen or eighteen, and, though he 
was in employment, the employment should be regarded as continuing 
the educational process. These two conceptions became linked, more 
or less fortuitously, the one with National Government and the other 
with Local Government. If, in this country, Labour Exchanges had 
been established as part of the Local Government machine, and 
education had been established as part of the National Government 
machine, the position might have been reversed. 

It was obvious from the beginning that these two independent Acts 
of Parliament, each establishing machinery designed to achieve the 
same object but administered by different Government Departments, 
were bound to lead to friction. Efforts were made to secure co-opera- 
tion, and as early as January, I9II, a joint memorandum on the 
subject of co-operation was issued by the President of the Board of 
Trade and the President of the Board of Education. Nevertheless, 
there was constant friction both nationally, between the two Govern- 
ment Departments, and locally, between the Education Authorities 
and the Employment Exchanges. Co-operating Officers were 
appointed, but in many areas there was all too little genuine 
co-operation. 

The position was aggravated by the passing, in 1920, of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which extended very largely the scope 
of unemployment insurance and brought within the field of insurance 
all boys and girls over the age of sixteen who were not employed in 
agriculture or private domestic service. 

The friction became in certain quarters so acute that in 1921 the 
Government of the day asked the late Lord Chelmsford to adjudicate 
on the position, and advise what steps should be taken to effect an 
improvement. He issued what may be regarded as the modern 
équivalent of the Judgment of Solomon. He said, shortly, that there 
should no longer be the dual organisation in any one area; if the 
Education Authority was so interested in its choice of employment 
activities that it was willing to make itself responsible also for the 
administration of unemployment insurance, then it should perform 
both duties. If, however, the Education Authority refused to under- 
take unemployment insurance administration, then it should not be 
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enabled to undertake any responsibility in regard to advice on choice 
of employment. This principle was accepted by the Government and 
embodied in the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923. Since then 
there has been no fundamental change, except that, in 1927, an Order 
in Council was passed transferring to the Ministry of Labour the 
central responsibility, both administrative and financial, for the work 
in all areas. Previously, Education Authorities had carried out their 
choice of employment activities under the supervision of the Board of 
Education, and their unemployment insurance activities under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Labour. Since 1927, however, the 
Ministry has been wholly responsible for both sides of the work. 

The position at present is that rather more than one hundred 
Education Authorities in England and Wales exercise these powers. 
They include eight Counties and most of the large County Boroughs, 
apart from London, Sheffield, Bristol, Hull and Salford. Where the 
Authority performs these duties, the Education Committee normally 
appoints a sub-committee known as a Juvenile Employment Com- 
mittee, which is responsible to the main committee for this side of 
the Authority’s activities. The Committee establishes one or more 
offices, generally known as Juvenile Employment Bureaux, staffed 
by whole-time officers. In areas where the Education Authorities 
do not exercise these functions, the work is performed by the Ministry 
of Labour direct through its Employment Exchange machinery, and 
in most of these areas there are separate Juvenile departments in the 
Exchanges and the Minister appoints advisory committees, known 
as Juvenile Advisory Committees, to advise him on the administration 
of the scheme in their respective areas. There is thus a difference 
in the constitutional position of the two sets of committees. The 
Juvenile Employment Committee is a committee entrusted with 
executive functions and responsible to the locally elected council for 
the area; the Juvenile Advisory Committee, on the other hand, is an 
advisory body only, and is appointed by the Minister. 

An attempt will be made later in this address to deal with the 
respective merits of the two different systems, but something should 
be said first about the methods of operation. 


Methods of Operation 

Although the constitutional position of the committees is different, 
their actual composition is much the same. They normally consist 
of representatives of the Local Education Authority, of employers, of 
workers, of teachers, and of other persons interested in problems of 
juvenile employment. They have four main functions, vocational 
guidance, placing, industrial supervision or after-care, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. This address deals only with the first of these 
functions. 
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The methods of operation differ in different areas according to 
local circumstances and needs, but in nearly all the areas some effort 
is made during the course of the last year at school to prepare the 
minds of the boys and girls for the important choice which they will 
have to make when leaving school. Talks are given in the schools 
on this subject; so far as possible arrangements are made for boys 
and girls to visit factories and thus see actual working conditions. 
In many areas pamphlets are issued describing different local 
industries, and sometimes arrangements are made to exhibit at the 
schools films and lantern slides depicting the conditions prevailing 
in different types of local employment. Frequently lectures are given 
in the schools by employers and other persons possessing first-hand 
knowledge of industrial conditions, and sometimes parents’ meetings 
are also held. 

In most areas the head teachers complete cards, known as school- 
leaving cards, giving a summary of eacl! child’s career at school, a 
note of special aptitudes or weaknesses, and an indication of the type 
of employment which the head teacher recommends. On this card 
is included a short medical report, based upon information supplied 
by the School Medical Officer, and generally indicating any special 
types of employment which should be avoided by the particular child. 
These cards are sent, before the end of the term in which the child 
is due to leave, to the Juvenile Employment Officer at the nearest 
Employment Exchange or Bureau. In a few areas also psychological 
tests are given to children before they leave school in order to dis- 
cover special aptitudes or failings, and the results are similarly 
communicated to the Juvenile Employment Officer. 

All these forms of preparation lead up to the great day when 
advice is actually given to the boy or girl about choice of employment. 
This advice is most frequently given at the school itself, when there 
is held what is known as a “‘ School Conference.’’ This Conference 
is not as alarming as its name might appear to imply. It is in reality 
an informal talk between the head teacher and the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Officer on the one hand, and the child and his parents on the 
other. Sometimes other people are present, such as members of the 
Juvenile Advisory or After-Care Committee or representatives of the 
Education Authority to advise on continued education. The school 
teacher supplies information about the child’s aptitudes; the parents 
are consulted as to their own wishes and ability to help; the Juvenile 
Employment Officer contributes information as to industrial condi- 
tions and openings; and lastly, and most important, the child’s own 
views are ascertained. After an informal and friendly discussion, 
and in the light of all the information available from the different 
sources, advice is given as to the particular type of employment which 
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the child should be advised to seek. In some districts for various 
reasons conferences are not held in the schools; but in these areas 
advice on choice of employment is frequently given at the Juvenile 
Department of the Employment Exchange or Bureau. The head 
teacher, in these circumstances, cannot normally be present, but use 
is made of the school-leaving cards which he has completed. 

A rather special organisation has been set up in many areas for 
giving advice to boys and girls leaving secondary schools. In London 
committees have been established in co-operation with the Incor- 
porated Associations of Headmasters and Headmistresses, and staff 
and premises are supplied by the Ministry of Labour. Here advice 
is given to boys and girls from the secondary schools in London and 
the surrounding areas. Somewhat similar committees have been set 
up in many provincial districts, though these do not have separate 
staff and premises. During recent years, a special series of pamphlets 
on careers open to secondary school boys and girls have been issued 
by the Ministry in conjunction with the two associations, and the 
demand for these pamphlets shows that they have met a long-felt 
need. 


Comparison of the Two Systems 


As has already been explained, the duty of providing a service of 
vocational guidance may be undertaken in England and Wales either 
by the Local Education Authority or by the Ministry of Labour, but 
in any one area the two systems cannot both exist. So far as is 
known, this is the only form of public administration in this country 
which can be, and is, performed both by national and local govern- 
ment, and it affords therefore an excellent opportunity for all students 
of public administration to examine the merits and demerits of each 
form of government. I shall try to set out shortly what appear to 
be the advantages and disadvantages of each system, and should 
like to make it quite clear that I have approached the subject as a 
student of public administration and without regard to any current 
controversies regarding the merits of national and local ~. ernment 
in another sphere of administration. 


Advantages of the Education Authority System 


Where the Education Authority makes itself responsible for 
vocational guidance, it is able to a large extent to retain the educa- 
_ tional associations which are so important. It finds it easy to maintain 
the closest touch with the schools and is readily able to obtain as 
much information as it desires from the teachers and School Medical 
Officers. Moreover, the Education Authority can correlate the advice 
given on choice of career and the advice given regarding continued 
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education. It also obtains valuable information through its adminis- 
tration of the Street Trading Regulations. The Education Authority, 
too, is responsible for conducting courses of instruction for unem- 
ployed boys and girls, and, if the scheme for the development of these 
courses materialises as anticipated in the Unemployment Bill now 
before Parliament, it will be necessary to maintain close contact 
between these courses and the office where vocational guidance is 
given. The Education Authority is frequently able to arrange for its 
Juvenile Employment Bureau to be housed in a building with educa- 
tional associations, often in the Education Office itself. Boys and 
girls attending this office are not, therefore, brought into immediate 
contact with the adult unemployed, and the educational atmosphere 
of the work can the more readily be maintained. There is thus not 
such a sudden transition from school to industry as in areas where 
the boy or girl immediately on leaving school is brought into touch 
with the Employment Exchange. 

Education Authorities are on the whole freer in their choice of 
staff; they can appoint officers who are likely to remain engaged on 
the same work for a number of years, and have an opportunity in 
course of time of establishing themselves as the recognised experts 
in the area on all questions of juvenile employment and unemploy- 
ment. Moreover, Education Authorities are freer to make experi- 
ments in the development of their vocational guidance service without 
Treasury control of every small item of expense. Thus one Authority 
at the present time is experimenting in the use of films, another in 
the use of lantern slides, and two in the application of psychology. 
While central goverrment has its merits, it inevitably has certain 
disadvantages, such as rigidity, formality and centralisation, of which 
all students of public administration must be aware. Advances on an 
experimental basis are better undertaken on a small scale and in 
relation to the needs of some particular area. 

Local Education Authorities are, moreover, more closely in touch 
with other branches of the Local Government service; through the 
elected members of the Education Committee they are able to make 
a more direct appeal for local co-operation and they can utilise the 
“‘ strong local loyalties and attachments ’’ to which Mr. Baldwin 
referred in his address to the Institute a month ago, and which he 
said ‘‘ even to-day administrators in Whitehall are never allowed to 
forget.’’ Even on the industrial side of the work, it has to be recog- 
nised that employment is largely a local problem, and a purely 
national system which ignores local conditions can never be 
satisfactory. 

Lastly, in areas where the Education Authority is responsible for 
vocational guidance, it has an excellent means of developing the 
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co-operation between education and industry, to which such import- 
ance has rightly been attached in recent years. 


Advantages of the Centralised System 


On the other hand, employment is not a purely local problem, 
and the Ministry of Labour is in a better position than any Local 
Authority to follow national trends of industry and to adapt the advice 
given accordingly. Local Government areas do not generally 
correspond to industrial areas, and to an increasing extent industries 
are growing up outside the boundaries of the large central County 
Boroughs. This leads to various difficulties unless the Local Educa- 
tion Authority is prepared to co-operate to the fullest extent with 
areas outside its own boundary. The Education Committee, being 
a locally elected body, naturally tends to have regard primarily to 
local interests, but while this is both reasonable and right, within 
limits, it tends to introduce a restrictive effect unless the Authority 
takes a broad view of its responsibilities in regard to the whole 
industrial area concerned, and even the whole country. Two 
examples may be given of the difficulties which arise in this 
connection. 


In 1928 the Government having in mind the report of the 
Industrial Transference Board and being impressed with the 
inequalities in the employment position as between different parts of 
the country, introduced a scheme of transference, under which 
assistance was given to persons in the depressed mining areas, par- 
ticularly in Wales and the North-East Coast, to transfer to employ- 
ment in areas where the rate of unemployment was much lower and 
where the chances of progressive employment were, therefore, more 
favourable. The scheme was applied to both boys and girls, and 
several thousands were transferred from the Welsh Valleys and 
Durham Coalfields to employment in the Midlands and the South of 
England. Many Education Authorities, however, refused to co- 
operate in this scheme, although some of them were responsible for 
areas in which the rate of juvenile unemployment was very low. 
They took the view that, so long as there were any unemployed boys 
and girls in their area, they would not be justified in finding employ- 
ment for any boys or girls from the mining districts. The result was 
that the great majority of the boys and girls who were transferred 
under the scheme came to areas in which the Ministry of Labour was 
directly responsible for administering the juvenile employment 
service, and the areas in which Education Authorities were responsible 
for the work did not take their share in a scheme which was 
generally accepted as being in the common national interest. 
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The other example is in the sphere of employment for secondary 
school pupils. Many secondary schools, especially of the old grammar 
school type, are situated in comparatively small country towns, and 
many of the boys and girls leaving these schools must necessarily 
expect to get employment in the large County Boroughs. If, as 
sometimes happens, the Education Authority administering voca- 
tional guidance in these Boroughs takes the view that no boys or 
girls outside the area should be admitted until every boy and girl in 
the area has been found a job, it is clear that an improper and 
artificial limitation of opportunities is imposed on the product of the 
secondary schools situated in the country districts. 


The giving of advice on choice of career demands an intimate 
acquaintance with industry. The Ministry of Labour gets this 
information in its ordinary day-to-day work through the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, the Unemployment Insurance machine, the Trade 
Boards Inspectorate, and the other Departments of the Ministry. 
The Local Education Authority on the other hand is not naturally 
brought into day-to-day touch with industry, but has to develop 
contact with employers to obtain the information required in order 
to enable it to give sound advice on careers. Some Education 
Authorities succeed in this task, but it implies a definite effort on their 
part and some of them, not unnaturally, fail to maintain as complete 
knowledge as is required of up-to-date industrial conditions. 


In regard to staff, the Ministry of Labour system has certain 
advantages. Recruitment is entirely by examination, and there is 
no tendency as there is with some of the smaller Education Authorities 
to appoint as Vocational Guidance Officers persons who are recom- 
mended, not so much on their own merits as for political or personal 
reasons or because they are redundant in other parts of the Local 
Authority’s service. By a system of transfer between different areas, 
the Ministry is able to widen the experience of its staff, and by offering 
better avenues of promotion than are generally possible in the Local 
Government service it can hope to recruit a better qualified junior 
staff. 

There are also certain advantages in a system which does not 
imply a definite break at the age of eighteen. Though Euucation 
Authorities who undertake responsibility for vocational guidance are 
generally ready to supply any information desired by the adult 
Exchange when a boy or girl reaches the age of eighteen, the 
Exchange in such areas comes into contact with the young person 
at that age for the first time, and has not had the advantage of 
personal acquaintance with his career during the early stages of his 
industrial life. 
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Summary of Advantages and Disadvantages 


In short, it may be said that the potential dangers in the Education 
Authority system are parochialism, patronage and lack of industrial 
contacts, and in the Ministry of Labour system centralisation and 
premature industrialisation. On the whole, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two systems are fairly equally balanced. Some 
services, such as the Post Office, are obviously national in character; 
others, such as fire brigades, are obviously local. Vocational 
guidance may be said to occupy a position about half-way between 
the two. Each system has much to learn from the other. The 
Ministry of Labour already recognises the importance of local attach- 
ments and interests by the appointment of local Juvenile Advisory 
Committees, consisting of people of standing in the area. It should, 
however, develop the fullest possible contact with the local educa- 
tional service, and should keep boys and girls segregated so far as 
possible from the adult unemployed. It might also be a good thing 
if the Ministry could do more to keep special staff employed on this 
work, for the work itself is of an increasingly specialist character. 
The Education Authorities on the other hand should overcome the 
tendency to parochialism and should take a broad and national view 
of their responsibility; they should appoint staff on individual 
merits only, and should pay special attention to the industrial aspect 
of the work. 

As explained above, the dual organisation is unique in character, 
but, personally, I see no need to change its fundamental basis. If 
each system develops on the lines indicated, the service as a whole 
will derive enhanced efficiency, and we shall have in this country a 
great national system with local variations, acting as a close link 
between education and industry, utilising local loyalties and yet 
directed to a national purpose. 


Developments 


The national system of vocational guidance has now been in opera- 
tion for a little more than twenty-one years, and the Minister of 
Labour has asked the two National Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Employment to review the operation of the scheme and advise him 
whether any improvements can be made. For this purpose the two 
National Advisory Councils have appointed a joint sub-committee, 
and it would be wrong to attempt in any way to anticipate the findings 
of the Councils in this matter. I may, however, be permitted to give 
certain personal views as to the directions in which it seems likely 
that the system can be further developed in coming years. 

In the first place there is little doubt that increasing recognition 
will have to be given to the scientific and specialist nature of the work. 
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When the special rules under the Labour Exchanges Act were made 
in I910, it was laid down that, whereas the Advisory Committees 
could give advice with regard to choice of employment, the Govern- 
ment Department responsible for the work and the officers in charge 
of a Labour Exchange should undertake no responsibility with regard 
to any advice or assistance so given. There has been a great change 
of opinion on this point since those rules were framed. The help of 
voluntary members of committees is welcomed if these members have 
themselves first-hand knowledge of industrial conditions and can give 
expert advice. In most areas, however, it has been found that the 
whole-time specialist has to take greater and greater responsibility for 
the advice given. Industrial conditions are becoming so complex and 
undergo such kaleidoscopic changes that no one, who is not in almost 
day-to-day touch with those conditions, is really qualified to advise 
on choice of employment. In other words, it has become the duty 
of experts rather than of amateurs. It is to be hoped that, before 
many years pass, some university will recognise the scientific and 
specialist character of this work and award a diploma, which those 
who seek to give advice on careers should be encouraged to take. 
It is not suggested that everyone whose duty it is to advise on careers 
should necessarily have passed through a university and taken a post- 
graduate course in vocational guidance; on the contrary, it seems 
desirable that facilities should be provided whereby officers already 
engaged in the work and those who wish to undertake it can acquire 
the theoretical background at the same time that they are putting 
their theory into day-to-day practice, and the diploma should be 
awarded to those who can show a combination of practical knowledge 
and theoretical study. 

From many directions one hears of a movement to appoint 
careers masters in schools—a movement which has probably been 
accelerated in the last two years by the growing difficulty of securing 
suitable employment for boys and girls who have continued their 
education beyond the minimum age for leaving school. There is 
much of value that a careers master can do. He can follow a boy’s 
career from the time he enters the school to the time he leaves it, 
having always in mind the question of what his ultimate choice of 
employment should be. The better the information which the schools 
can supply with regard to their pupils’ aptitudes and abilities, the 
better chance there is of sound vocational guidance. On the other 
hand, there are very few careers masters who have the opportunity 
of keeping themselves so fully in touch with the changing conditions 
in the professions and industries as to enable them to be the sole 
advisers on ultimate choice of employment, and it appears desirable, 
therefore, that where careers masters are appointed they should work 
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in close touch with the expert Juvenile Employment Officer, and 
collaborate with him in the final guidance on choice of employment. 

Much thought is also being given at the present time to the applica- 
tion of industrial psychology to vocational guidance. Sometimes 
there appears to be a confusion between the two, and the suggestion 
is not infrequently made that if only a psychologist could conduct a 
sufficiently accurate examination of a pupil’s aptitudes and abilities, 
intellectual, manual and physical, he would be able to give perfect 
advice on choice of career. This, however, is to ignore the industrial 
element which is essential, for it is useless to advise a boy to become, 
say, a ship’s carpenter if there is no opening in that occupation and 
no chance of the boy ever being able to enter it. Psychology must 
always remain the servant of vocational guidance, but it may un- 
doubtedly prove a very valuable servant, especially in cases where 
there are difficult traits in a boy’s character which it is not easy for 
a layman to understand. Various experiments in the application of 
psychology to vocational guidance have been conducted in this country 
by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology and by the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board, and the results, so far published, appear 
to indicate that psychology may be a real aid in advice on choice of 
career. Fortunately in this country we have proceeded step by step, 
testing the results of the experiments as we have gone, and have not 
assumed, as seems to have been the case in some other countries, that 
the system is ideal and should be applied wherever possible. Various 
experiments are being conducted at the present time, and it is to be 
hoped that as a result of these it will be possible to ascertain more 
precisely to what extent psychological tests can be usefully introduced, 
and at what stage they should be applied. 

There is also room for development in the medical aspect of 
vocational guidance. In this side of the work we seem to be behind 
some other countries. It is most important that the person who is to 
advise on choice of career should have access to full information about 
the pupil’s medical record and an indication of the types of occupa- 
tions which are specially to be preferred, or which should be definitely 
avoided. The closest contact should be established between the 
vocational guidance service and the school medical service and, if 
possible, arrangements should be made whereby boys and girls who 
have left school ‘may be sent for further examination by the school 
doctor in cases of doubt or need. There are also other directions in 
which it appears likely that modern science may be harnessed to 
improve the vocational guidance service. There is room for develop- 
ment in the use of the cinematograph and, possibly, of lantern slides, 
while it may be hoped that much useful help will be given by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in broadcasting talks by experts 
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and to parents and pupils. 


by an experienced vocational guidance officer. 


affecting boys and girls of this age. 


Summary 


throughout the world. 
































on careers and giving assistance both to vocational guidance officers 


At the present time the service is confined in the main to cities and 
towns of some size. There is probably no need to establish any 
elaborate organisation to give individual advice on choice of career 
to each boy or girl who leaves every little village school. 
other hand, it should be possible to establish some system whereby 
any boy or girl throughout the country, in however remote a part he 
or she may live, may have access, if need arises, to expert advice 


Finally, it is to be hoped that a material improvement in the 
system of vocational guidance will be effected if the proposals of the 
Government, as contained in the Unemployment Bill now before 
Parliament for lowering the age of entry into unemployment insur- 
ance, become law. At the present time there is little contact between 
the officials of Exchanges and Bureaux and boys and girls after they 
have left school and until they reach the age of sixteen. 
councils, commissions and committees have drawn attention to the 
evil consequences of this hiatus; and the ‘“‘ bridging of the gap ”’ 
will certainly ensure fuller contact between boys and girls and the 
experts who can advise them on matters of employment. 
give those experts a fuller knowledge of the industrial conditions 


These developments, however, although of considerable import- 
ance in themselves, will not materially alter the general structure of 
the British system of vocational guidance. In fundamental principles 
that system, as founded twenty-three years ago, appears to be on 
sound lines and adapted to the needs of our country, and we can 
proudly and confidently assert that the system is second to none 




















Winter Conference (London), 1934 


HE Winter Conference organised by the Central Council of the 
Institute of Public Administration will be held in the West- 
minster City Hall, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, on 27th 
and 28th January, 1934. The Chair will be taken by Sir Cyril 
Hurcomb, K.B.E., C.B., when the following papers will be 
discussed : — 


(a) Saturday Afternoon, 27th January. 


2.30 p.m. Roap TRAFFIC LICENSING. 
A. T. V. Robinson, C.B.E. 


See page 34. 


(b) Sunday Morning, 28th January. 

10.30 a.m. *A Day IN my OFFICIAL LIFE. 
H. Baldwin, Water Board Foreman Inspector. 
H. F. Carlill, Assistant Secretary. 
S. Cressy, Borough Treasurer. 
Miss F. E. James, Higher Clerical Officer. 
R. H. Jerman, Town Clerk. 
T. R. Jones, Tax’ Officer. 


* These papers will be delivered extemporarily and are not published in this issue. 
Cc 
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Some Problems of Road Traffic 


Licensing 
By A. T. V. Roginson, C.B.E. 
[Paper to be discussed at the Winter Conference, London, 
January, 1934} 

1. Few aspects of history are more interesting than that of 
transport from the first taming of the horse, the discovery of the 
wheel, the development through the centuries of the horse vehicle, 
the canal, the tramway and the railway, down to the revolution in 
our own days caused by the invention of the internal combustion 
engine. 

2. The population of Great Britain is some 45 million persons, 
including infants in cradles and bed-ridden centenarians. On 
average, every one of these 45 millions made last year over 260 
separate journeys, 35 by rail, 210 by public road conveyances and, 
at an extremely conservative estimate, a further 15 in other road 
vehicles. Fifty years ago the total figure for London itself was below 
50 a year.2, No comparable statistics are available with regard to the 
transport of goods. 

3. Of the 210 road journeys just mentioned, 90 journeys (over 
4,000,000,000 in all) were made by tram or trolley vehicle and 120 


1 Total population of Great Britain (not including Northern Ireland), 44,790,485 
(Census: Preliminary Report, 1931); total number of passenger journeys (including 
season ticket journeys) on all railways (including tube railways) in Great Britain, year 
ended 31st December, 1932, 1,557,003,648 (Railway Returns, 1932, p. 20); total pas- 
sengers on tramcars and trolley vehicles, year 1932-33: 4,065,977,985 (Tramways and 
Light Railways Returns, 1932-33); total passenger journeys on public service vehicles 
with a seating capacity for eight or more passengers, year ended 31st December, 1932, 
5,344,418,329 (Second Annual Reports of the Traffic Commissioners, 1932-33) ; mechani- 
cally-propelled vehicles, of classes not enumerated above, for which licences were current 
at any time during the quarter ended 30th September, 1932, 2,179,978 (Road Vehicles— 
Great Britain. No. 49A). For the present purpose it is assumed that one person made 
one journey each day in each of the last-named category of vehicles. 

2 Royal Commission on London Traffic, 1906. Vol. V, plate vi. 
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Some Problems of Road Traffic Licensing 


(or nearly 5,500,000,000 in all) by coach or ’bus. Tramways and 
trolley systems have always been subject to the direct approval of 
Parliament; the ’bus and coach services fall within the sphere of 
licensing. 

4. The licensing of ‘‘ public service vehicles ’’ (the technical name 
for the *bus and coach) has recently been dealt with authoritatively 
from different angles in papers read before other bodies by the 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Transport, by an experienced 
lawyer and by an operating manager respectively,? and the Reports 
of the Traffic Commissioners* and the pages of the specialist press? 

. afford an embarrassing store of material for the research student. 

5. It is characteristic of our constitution that, until 1930, the ’bus 
and coach traffic in this country was, broadly speaking, governed by 
a statute of 1847, with a few relatively minor amendments and a mass 
of judicial decisions which appeared hard to reconcile. The Town 
Police Clauses Act, 1847, was indeed an omnibus Act; it dealt with 
such questions as shaking of mats and emptying of slops as well as 
with vehicles plying for hire in the streets. 

6. Limited as were these powers in relation to vehicles, some local 
authorities and joint committees of local authorities used them well. 
Others did not: there were many applicants for licences who thought 
it essential to offer free passes to councillors, officials and their wives. 
It is to be observed that some councils failed altogether to exercise 
their powers or to pass the necessary adopting resolutions. Outside 
the towns there was practically no licensing control. 

7. With almost negligible exceptions, the licence under the old 
végime was a licence in respect of a particular vehicle and not, in 
terms, in respect of a route, fare-table or time-table. In many cases, 
however, the licensing authorities (whether acting ultra vires or not), 
refused to license any particular vehicle unless the applicant were 
prepared to undertake to abide by various conditions as to the 
manner in which he would operate. 

8. The rapid development of the motor ’bus and the increasing 
range of those vehicles made the system of 1847 less and less adequate 
to deal with the problem. The difficulties of the pre-war period were 
greatly aggravated by the increasing number of vehicles bought on 
the hire-purchase system or out of war gratuities. Cut-throat com- 
petition by successive bids and counterbids brought down fares in 
places to a farthing a mile, with a trail of bankruptcies. Nor were 
the weapons of ’bus warfare merely those of price-cutting; by the 


3 Sir Cyril Hurcomb, in Proceedings of 32nd Annual Conference of Municipal Tram- 
ways and Transport Association, 1933; Mr. E. S. Herbert, in Journal of Institute of 
Transport, Vol. 14, pp. 65-86; Mr. O. C. Power, see below, para. 21. 

4 1932-1933: H.M. Stationery Office. 

5 E.g., ‘‘ Motor Transport,’’ ‘‘ Bus and Coach,’’ ‘‘ Commercial Motor,’’ ‘‘ Modern 
Transport.’’ 
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varied devices of ‘‘ swinging,’ ‘‘ chasing ’’ and “‘ blanketing ’’ one 
operator would seek to squeeze out his rival’s vehicles. In one 
industrial area in South Wales the police reported that the wild 
driving, to which these measures led, made the travelling public 
afraid to get on any ’bus; and a route near Glasgow well merited its 
local title of ‘‘ the Jungle.’’ 

9. The public attention drawn in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere to this state of affairs led to the appointment of a Depart- 
mental Committee and a Royal Commission, upon whose recom- 
mendations were based the provisions of the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 
London itself has always required to be treated as a separate problem; 
outside London the Act took away from the county boroughs and 
other local authorities (some 1,300 in all) their former licensing 
powers, and instituted ad hoc authorities in each of the dozen traffic 
areas into which the rest of the country was divided. The Traffic 
Commission in each area has a whole-time Chairman; the other two 
members are selected by the Minister from two panels nominated by 
the county and urban authorities respectively. The reports of the 
Traffic Commissioners give some indications of the benefit of the 
varied experience of the several Chairmen, at the Bar, in the Army 
or Police, or in actual transport management. 

to. It may be observed parenthetically that, in greater or less 
degree, each of the traffic areas outside London includes industrial 
towns, rural areas and pleasure resorts, but, for all that, there are 
undoubtedly problems special to particular areas. How far these 
special prot ‘ems should be, or are, reflected in differences of adminis- 
trative procedure is another matter. Some will hold that decentralisa- 
tion is always expensive when questions of office machinery are 
involved; but it needs little experience of local government adminis- 
tration to realise the difficulty of imposing standardised procedure 
upon local government bodies, even if they be ad hoc bodies. Not 
till some super-Mussolini is in power in this Island shall we be able 
to test the economies which might flow from standardising in the local 
government sphere, doubtless at the same date as we see the 
introduction of decimal coinage, the metric system and the twenty- 
four-hour clock. 

11. The task before the Traffic Commissioners may be realised 
when it is recalled that there are well over 45,000 vehicles in the hands 
of over 6,000 separate owners of whom over 43 per cent. are owner- 
drivers of a single vehicle.® 

12. The Act provided for the control of operation of road pas- 

In 1932, 2,726 operators owned one vehicle each; 3,425 owned 20,395 vehicles 
(from 2 to 99 each); 62 owned 18,503 vehicles (from 100 to 1,000 each), while one 


owned 4,641—a total of 6,214 operators and 46,265 vehicles. See Report of Traffic 
Commissioners, 1932-3, Pp. 4. 
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senger services in three ways: by the requirement of licensing of 
drivers and conductors; by licensing of vehicles; and by the approval 
of road services, that is to say, routes, time-tables and fare-tables. 


13. Licensing of drivers and conductors has come but little into the 
limelight. The decisions of the Commissioners have rarely been 
brought to appeal; in a few cases, local Benches have used their 
power to override the decision of the Commissioners and to grant a 
licence to a man suffering from serious physical disablement, but 
they have rarely, if at all, doubted the wisdom of the Commissioners’ 
decisions in refusing licences to men with bad records. 


14. The inspection of vehicles has, in two and a half years, wrought 
a marked change in the condition of the passenger-carrying vehicles 
throughout the country. While the vehicles of some of the larger 
operators were not always above criticism it was naturally with the 
smaller operators that there was the greater likelihood of inadequate 
maintenance. Steering and brakes are more frequently tested and 
the general standard of cleanliness has undoubtedly improved. In the 
first year or two of the Act, it was clearly necessary to ‘‘ spoon feed ”’ 
some of the smaller operators whose vehicles had never been subjected 
to any kind of ins ection in the past, but it has been suggested that 
the inspection under the Road Traffic Act tended to encourage 
operators generally to shelter behind the examination of the Public 
Service Vehicle Examiners instead of developing on sound lines their 
own independent system of inspection. It is not easy to hit the 
happy medium between anxiety to ensure the safety of the travelling 
public and fixing upon the operator of a full sense of his own 
responsibility. 

15. On the examination of a vehicle the examiner hands to the 
operator a written statement of the defects, if any, which must be 
remedied before the vehicle can be passed as satisfactory. Appeals 
against the decisions given in the Areas have been almost non- 
existent; over 46,000 vehicles have been examined, most of them a 
good many times, and less than a dozen appeals has the Minister 
had to determine. Of these some involved questions of principle, 
as to whether a particular type of equipment could be considered 
satisfactory from the safety standpoint. 


16. There isa different tale of appeals, and of public criticism, 
when we come to the road service licences. These licences, which 
authorise operators to run along particular routes at specified times, 
and at specified fares, stand in a different category. Theoretically 
it would have been possible for these matters to have been dealt with 
in the Commissioners’ offices; but Parliament doubtless had in mind 
the past history of the subject when it decided that every application 
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for a road service licence must be heard by the Commissioners at a 
Public Sitting. The road service is not a tangible unit like the driver 
or the vehicle: five men may each have a road service from Thatton 
to Thisbury, or one man may have two services from Exborough to 
Wyetown, one an express and the other a stopping service. For 
what the figure is worth, there are some 40,000 separate road services 
to-day: and appeals against the Commissioners’ decisions on road 
services averaged nearly 1,500 a year in the first two years. A third 
of these were appeals against refusals, another third appeals by 
competitors against grants of licences; and the remainder related 
mainly to conditions attached to licences. 


17. The Road Traffic Act received Royal Assent on 1st August, 
1930, but it was clearly impossible to bring the whole licensing system 
of the Act into operation at once. A ‘‘ Transitory Provisions Order ”’ 
allowed any "bus or coach owner running on gth February, 1931, to 
continue services then in operation, pending the determination by the 
Commissioners of his application for a licence. Between those two 
dates there was a remarkable increase in the number of vehicles 
registered. 

18. Especially with the smaller operator it was difficult to obtain 
firm evidence of the service actually running on the zero day of the 
oth February, 1931. When an owner-driver came and went on the 
road at his own sweet will, there was little but his own word as to the 
“* service ’’ he was maintaining, albeit his competitors challenged his 
statements warmly when they departed too manifestly from any 
approximation to the truth. The Act made no provision for com- 
pensation to the operator whose services were taken off the road as 
being in excess of requirements; and the Commissioners in their 
reports clearly hint that for various reasons they felt bound 
in many cases to licence a larger number of services than the possible 
traffic justified. Even where there was no question of claim-jumping 
or of regard for the small man, it was no light task to assess the 
equities in many cases where years of uncontrolled competition had 
witnessed a rapid succession of moves and countermoves on the part 
of hard-hitting rivals. 


19. Without entering into technical details it may be of interest 
to refer to a special type of operator, the self-styled ‘‘ pioneers ”’ 
who appeared in a hundred parts of the country just before the 
Act. The typical case is a stretch of a couple of miles from one 
industrial town, A, to another, B, along a densely trafficked road 
A—B already well served with *buses. Assuming that these towns 
exercised licensing powers, a newcomer might have scant chance of 
obtaining a licence on that section. But off the main road, each 
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distant half a mile or so, are two minor towns or villages, X and Y :— 
X 





| 
A B 
haa 
| 


Y 


In the guise of serving X and Y, some local man, lawfully or other- 
wise, started a new service over the whole route, being amply 
compensated for the unremunerative ‘‘ spurs’ by his pickings on 
the Tom Tiddier’s ground of the main road, more often than not 
running a mere ‘‘ cream skimming,”’ service at peak hours and 
undercutting the other operators who served the route all day and 
every day. 

20. Before the Act came into force the other operator might 
perhaps succeed in crushing the intruder by the device of ‘‘ blanket- 
ing ’’ to which reference has already been made. But when the Act 
came in force, however, the latter saw his chance and claimed a 
licence, urging (ad nauseam) that he was the “ pioneer’”’ of the 
service from X to Y. The established operators naturally asked the 
Commissioners to put him off the road, or at least to fix for him a 
minimum fare above the regular fare from A to B. Was it to be 
wondered at that the handful of passengers at X and Y who had 
enjoyed their door-to-door service at the expense of the regular 
operator on the main road were vocal in their protests when they 
were afraid that they were to lose ‘‘ their own service ’’’? The fact is 
that it is all but impossible to persuade the individual that it is 
against the public interest for him to enjoy the fruits ot unfair and 
uneconomic competition, or to bring home to him that sweated wages 
and a succession of bankruptcies damage the whole community. 

21. The Traffic Manager of the largest provincial road com- 
pany’ has recently reviewed in trenchant terms the working of the 
Act. If he was not complimentary in his reference to the actions 
of some of the Chairmen at the outset, he conceded that the majority 
had fearlesly and conscientiously carried out their duties and 
acquired intimate knowledge of their Areas and general knowledge of 
traffic conditions. Their staffs, recruited from the Public Service, had 
quickly surprised the operator by their practical knowledge and by 
their suggestions as to his own business. 

22. The Act had benefited the operator by eliminating the peak 


7Mr. O. C. Power before the Birmingham Section of the Institute of Transport, 7th 
November, 1933. 
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period pirate; by dispensing with the wire-pulling necessary to obtain 
a licence under the old régime; and by establishing personal contact 
between operators and better inter-working of time-tables. The public 
had gained by the complete change effected in 24 years in the comfort 
and cleanliness of vehicles, a higher standard of drivers and con- 
ductors, and a close adherence to published time-tables. 

23. On the other hand stabilisation had been accompanied by a 
serious check upon enterprise and experiment in the matter of new 
or increased services, by too rigid an application of regulations 
irrespective of circumstances, and by “the fiendish delight in 
prosecuting displayed in certain quarters.”’ 

24. He emphasised the heavy cost, direct and indirect, to the 
industry of the new licensing procedure and criticised the ‘‘ standard 
conditions ’’ imposed, which restricted the reasonable flexibility of 
operation on the part of the law-abiding, but were disregarded with 
impunity by the less scrupulous. In terms reminiscent of a recent 
report upon the long delays in hospital out-patient departments, he 
deplored the appalling waste of time of operators and their advisers 
while waiting for their cases to come on at the Traffic Commissioners’ 
Sittings. 

25. Moreover, the public, unless they were the owners of private 
cars, were being deprived of their right of free choice whether they 
would travel by road or rail. While the Act gave the railways the 
right to appear before the Commissioners and to ask for restriction 
of road services, neither road operators nor the Commissioners could 
criticise effectively any fare-cutting action on the part of the railway 
companies themselves. 

26. These are pregnant criticisms: and it may be that the 
complete reorganisation of the passenger road transport industry 
which has taken place during the last 2} years has in some respects 
“cramped the style ’’’ of some operators in comparison with what 
might have happened, had there been no stabilisation and no attempt 
to co-ordinate the various forms of transport. 

27. Are the- restrictions necessarily imposed upon a monopoly, 
or quasi-monopoly, incompatible with the spirit of enterprise and 
adventure to be found in an unrestricted field of competition where 
many take risks and a few win prizes? Is it possible to avoid the 
minutiz of regulation, when those who would honour loyally any 
gentlemen’s agreement must run alongside those who, given an inch, 
will always take an ell? 

28. Many contend that the position created by the Act has 
fomented the policy of the larger companies of buying up their smaller 
competitors. The policy was in fact an active one before the Act 
and recently there have been signs of slowing down, partly because 
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the smaller operator feels more assured of his position and may 
reasonably count on a continuation of his licence if he fulfils his 
duty as a public service operator. With the small owner-driver the 
public may run some risk of. being left unserved when he or his 
vehicle breaks down: but low overhead charges may enable him to 
earn a living on some routes which would be unremunerative to 
a larger operator. Against the more ample resources of the large 
operator must be set off what the Salter Conference called the 
inevitable concomitant of the organisation of the larger unit, the 
considerable measure of uniformity and consequently of regulation. 
Suggestions or criticisms can be made by word of mouth to, and 
answered by, the owner-driver: only too often the letter addressed to 
the large company—as to a government department—is answered by 
some stock reply promising consideration. Due consideration may 
be, and doubtless usually is, given to such letters; but it is rare that 
the writer of the letter receives evidence that it has been. The 
maintenance of the human touch in the large unit is one of the major 
problems of public administration. 

29. One of the problems yet to be settled relates to the ‘‘ contract 
carriage.’’ The Act differentiates between stage carriages (picking up 
and setting down along the route), express carriages (with a minimum 
fare of a shilling), and contract carriages (hired as a whole). The 
original conception had altered even before the Act reached the 
statute book. For reasons which cannot be compressed into a few 
sentences, there are to-day stage services running on fifty-mile routes 
and express services of practically a suburban character. More 
important in practice is the distinction between scheduled services 
(which the licensee must run according to his approved time- and 
fare-tables if he is to retain his licence), and non-scheduled services of 
an excursion character (which his licence imposes no obligation to 
run, although it may and usually does fix fares and may limit the 
number of journeys he may make). As to the third statutory class, 
the operation of the contract carriage is outwith the control of the 
Commissioners. 3 

30. In the basic conception of the contract carriage there is no 
question of separate fares; but to meet cases such as that of the 
Mothers’ Union outing, the Act extended this freedom from licensing 
control to the conveyance of a ‘‘ private party on a special occasion,”’ 
even though separate fares were paid. Few words in the Road 
Traffic Act have been more discussed than these. The average man 
may have a fair idea as to the meaning of a “‘ private party ’’ and a 
“* special occasion,’’ but judgments of the High Court have given in 
this connection a wide connotation to the term ‘‘ private party ’’ and 
a narrow connotation to that of ‘‘ special occasion’’ and have 
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produced a position of unexpected complexity. In whatever field we 
find a dividing line between ‘‘ controlled ’’ and ‘‘ uncontrolled ”’ 
some will endeavour to push that line back and enlarge the uncon- 
trolled area; and contraventions of both letter and spirit of the Act 
in this respect have been numerous. No success has yet rewarded 
the efforts of those who have sought to find a form of words which 
will satisfy the various conflicting interests. 

31. One word about appeals. An applicant for a licence, or an 
objector to his application, may appeal against the Commissioners’ 
decision to the Minister. A number of appeals may all relate to one 
particular ‘‘ condition of licence ’’ and may be consolidated for 
purposes of hearing. The Commissioners “‘ state a case ’’ and their 
every word is weighed in the balance by the appellant and the other 
side at the Appeal Inquiry held by the Minister’s nominee. As a 
rule the parties are legally represented, and in a major case, where 
thousands of pounds a year may be at stake, “‘ silks ’’ may be briefed 
on both sides. Since 1st October last, the actual report of the 
Minister’s representative is published with the letter conveying the 
Minister’s decision. If the Minister does not accept the recommenda- 
tions of the report, his reasons are set out at length in the decision 
letter. 

32. Out of the 46,000 public service vehicles in Great Britain, over 
one-tenth belonged to the London General Omnibus Company and 
associated interests and some further 1,000 operated mainly in what 
is now the Metropolitan Traffic Area. The late Sir Robert Donald, 
K.B.E., has dealt in the pages of the Journal® at some length with the 
past history of the problem of London Transport and it is impossible 
here to retraverse that ground, however briefly. 

33. In 1933 the London Passenger Transport Act created a new 
public utility body with virtually monopoly powers of road operation 
on journeys the whole of which lay within the ‘‘ Special Area,’’ which 
extends approximately 60 miles from North to South and 40 miles 
from East to West. Within that Area the Board requires no road 
service licence, and it fixes its own fares and (subject to some 
qualifications) time-tables. There is a limited right of appeal on the 
part of Local Authorities to the Railway Rates Tribunal. As regards 
routes and stopping places the Board is still subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitan Traffic Commissioner, to whom, however, no 
other road operator has the right to make representations in this 
matter. Against the Traffic Commissioner’s decision, a right of 
appeal is given only to the Board and to the Police. 

34. It is to be noted that in the specially difficult area of the 
Metropolis questions of fares and time-tables have been wholly 

"Vol. TA, p. 3773 Vol. &, p. 220. 
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removed from the Ministerial sphere. Parliament has imposed on the 
Board a special responsibility for carrying out its duties in the public 
interest in the broadest sense; and it is to a Tribunal of a legal 
character (Railway Rates Tribunal) that any appeal lies in these 
matters. 

35. How far the almost monopolistic Board will succeed in keeping 
in close touch with public demand and will exhibit a spirit of enter- 
prise and experiment, it is yet too early to forecast. With a staff 
recruited from 20 diverse bodies, will it prove possible to avoid 
‘‘ departmental ’’ policies and to work to the single aim of fitting 
aptest means to ends in the myriad movings of London’s population ? 
It is not possible within the ambit of the present discussion even to 
hint at many of the problems involved in the creation of the London 
Transport Board, but a passing reference must be made to the 
provision in the 1933 Act for joint meetings of the Board and of the 
London Traffic Advisory Committee (representative of local autho- 
rity and other interests) and to the constitution of the Joint Committee 
of the Board and the Main Line Railway Companies designed to 
secure co-ordination of suburban services. 

36. The Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933, has only just reached 
the Statute Book. On the goods side, as on the passenger side, 
absence of control led, especially in the period after the War, to 
uneconomic and wasteful competition. There were, naturally, good 
carriers and bad. The bad waged an intense war of rate-cutting 
which they could only sustain by working their drivers excessive 
hours and scamping the maintenance of their vehicles. This had, 
naturally enough, serious repercussions upon the better class of 
operators, who have themselves testified emphatically to the need of 
some form of control. The problem is more generally known to the 
public under the guise of the Road and Rail controversy; and the 
arguments adduced by the railway companies, in the public press and 
elsewhere, are too well known to need repetition. The new Act, 
based broadly upon the recommendations of the Royal Commission’s 
report of 1930 and the Salter Conference of 1932, introduces some 
form of registration of practically every carrier of goods upon the 
road. 

37. The ‘‘ C”’ or private carrier who is merely carrying his own 
goods, or is a laundryman collecting and delivering the washing, has 
to do nothing more than register in order to obtain a licence. There 
are, however, important conditions attached to his licence, as upon 
every other licence under the Act. He must maintain his vehicles in 
a fit and serviceable condition; he must not exceed speed limits nor 
over-load; he must observe the existing statutory provisions with 
regard to the time for which a driver may remain continuously on 
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duty; and finally he must, if so required, keep records of his drivers’ 
times and of the work done. So long as the private carrier observes 
these conditions the licensing authority has no power to interfere 
in any way with his operations or to refuse him a further licence. 

38. The ‘‘ A’”’ or public carrier, whose business is the carriage 
of goods for hire, can, in the first licensing period, claim a licence for 
an amount of tonnage equivalent to that which he used in the basic 
year 1932-33. If he claims ‘“‘ discretionary ’’ tonnage over and 
above that he may be called upon to substantiate his case to the 
licensing authority and to meet objections, raised by other road 
operators or by railway and canal companies, that the grant of such 
a licence would involve transport facilities in excess of requirements. 
His licence imposes upon him the same conditions as are imposed 
upon the private carrier but in addition he is required to observe the 
Fair Wages Clause. 

39. The ‘‘ B ”’ or limited carrier is the man who is a cross between 
the private carrier and the public carrier; at times he uses the vehicles 
for the carriage of his own goods, at other times he carries for hire 
or reward. It is his ‘‘ by-product ’’ labour in particular which is 
alleged to have caused so much of the unfair competition in the past. 
Under the new Act he is deliberately placed in a less favourable 
position than the ‘‘ A ”’ or ‘“‘C”’ carrier. While the ‘‘ C ”’ carrier 
gets a licence for three years and an ‘‘ A ’’ carrier for two years, the 
‘“‘ B ”’ licence holder has to come up for review every twelve months. 
The authority, moreover, imposes upon his licence not merely the 
general conditions imposed upon the public carrier but also such 
special conditions as may appear appropriate, by way of restricting 
him to operation in a particular district or the carriage of certain 
classes of goods only. 

40. The Licensing Authority is the Chairman of Traffic Commis- 
sioners for the Area, from whose decision appeal lies, not to the 
Minister, but to a special appeal Tribunal. The date on which 
licensing comes into force is not yet fixed, but the draft regulations 
providing for the machinery have been referred to a number of 
representative organisations. One of the interesting administrative 
problems to be faced is that of spread-over of the peak load of 
licensing work, for which purpose the Act allows the issue of a short- 
terin licence peding the determination of an application. 

41. In the meantime, however, another but highly important part 
of the Act will have come into force. The Vehicle Examiners 
appointed under the Act have the right to enter any garage where a 
goods vehicle is kept and to give a prohibition notice in regard to 
any goods vehicle the use of which upon the roads would endanger 
the public safety. 
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Some Problems of Road Traffic Licensing 


42. Since these notes were drafted, the Minister of Transport has 
published an analysis of particulars relating to the 3,000 fatal 
accidents upon our roads in the first half of 1933.9 The drivers 
‘‘involved ’’ were, in rough percentages, drivers of— 


per cent. 
Public service vehicles (10) and taxis, &c. (I) ... we II 
Motor vais, lorries, &c. ... ve wus ts a 22 
Pedal cyclists and horse-drawn vehicles ... if vr 17 
Private cars and motor cycles _... or = alta 50 
100 


This is not the occasion to discuss the significance of the many 
details of those statistics, but the tragic toll of the roads can hardly 
fail in the near future to impel public opinion to require some wide 
extension of the control of road traffic. 


® Preliminary Report on Fatal Road Accidents. (88/ 29.) 
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Northern Winter Conference, 1934 


he Winter Conference organised by the Regional Groups of 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Northern and Sheffield will be held at the Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool, on the roth and 11th February, 1934. The Chair will be 
taken by Mr. E. W. Tame, when the following papers will be 
discussed : — 


Saturday, 1oth February. 


PROBLEMS OF REGIONAL SURVEY. 
Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, M.A. 


Mr. H. A. Mess, B.A., Ph.D. 
See pages 47 and 53. 


Sunday, 11th February. 


*FEDERATION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, Birkenhead (Chairman, 


Liverpool Group). 


* Not published in this issue. 
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Problems of Regional Survey 


By Professor A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, M.A. 
[Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Groups’ Conference, 
Liverpool, February, 1934] 


age surveys possess a lengthy genealogy. The library of 

a century ago, which may still be found intact in country 
houses, contains surveys of many kinds. Surveys of the antiquities 
of a country or of its social customs were especially popular. But 
the species of survey that is in view in this discussion is a late evolution 
within the genus. It would be interesting to look for the appearance 
of the first example of the new species. For our purpose, however, 
it is enough to remember that the impression made by Charles Booth’s 
great survey of London fixed attention upon the new type, though 
it may not have been the first of its kind. To it we may attribute 
the spread of the modern habit of survey making all over the world. 
Since this is so, we may ask what it is that characterises the new 
form of survey. 

In the first place its methods are scientific. Facts are collected, 
classified and analysed; and upon them generalisations are founded. 
So far as possible the facts are measured and represented statistically. 
While qualitative judgments are not ruled out, they are usually only 
made with some reserve, and are put forward as the sort of impression 
which the facts might be held by others to create, Moreover, quali- 
tative judgments are as a rule only attempted, if attempted at all, 
when there is statistical basis upon which to found them. 

Since I am concerned with the objects of modern surveys and not 
with the methods by which they are made, it may seem that when I 
refer to methods I am going outside my province. But this is not so, 
because the fact that the methods of the modern survey are scientific 
sets a limit to its objects. Those things that cannot be fully 
measured fall in part at least outside the list of objects that are proper 
to this particular species of survey. Religion may be taken as an 
example. It is a common practice when making a survey to collect 
figures of church membership and of church attendance. From these 
data certain generalisations are possible and legitimate. But in this 
way the place of religion in modern life is hardly touched. So too 
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with leisure. Data can be obtained about the different ways in which 
leisure is spent, on gardening, cinemas, hiking and so on; but the 
evaluation of these forms of leisure-time occupation escapes those 
whose methods are scientific. This is a point of no little importance. 
It is most desirable that those who conduct these surveys should 
realise their limitations, and avoid the temptation to go further than 
their methods permit. There is need at the same time for a qualitative 
assessment of the facts of modern life. There is much to be said for 
the view that at the present time the scientific survey method is 
relatively fully employed and that what we lack most is an evaluation 
of our civilization. But this gap can only be filled by others with 
special aptitudes and special training. In other words it would be 
fatal to expect too much of the scientific survey method even when 
kept within its proper province, and it would also be fatal to neglect 
the development of its complement—the qualitative assessment. 

In the second place the objects of the new type of survey are 
practical. It aims at assisting the progress of social reform. The 
desire for social reform was the mainspring of Charles Booth’s life 
and work. How it came about that the urge to social reform began 
to manifest itself so strongly in the eighties and nineties of the last 
century isa long story. The point is that it did so, and the age having 
come under the dominance of science, the social situation was 
examined objectively in order that the bricks with which the social 
structure was to be rebuilt might be well and truly laid. This again 
is a matter of importance. In proportion as the urge to reform is 
keen, the temptation to be hasty is strong. Certain facts may receive 
attention to the exclusion of others. Burning zeal does not run 
easily in harness with scientific objectivity. It is not so much that 
there is danger of the falsification of facts as of their distortion due 
to the neglect of other facts that are intimately bound up with them. 

From these preliminary observations I now pass to the main 
subject of my paper, which is to discuss what the objects are which 
are proper for a survey. In order to get close to this matter let us 
see what shapes are assumed by surveys. By far the most common 
type of survey is that which sets out to investigate a certain geo- 
graphical area. The area may be that of a whole country. The most 
ambitious and extensive survey ever made is that set on foot under 
the guidance of President Hoover. A summary of the results have 
recently been published and are contained in two enormous tomes. 
Surveys on anything like this scale are of course the exception, though 
Charles Booth took the largest city in the world for his province. 
The commonest area is perhaps that of the town. A district including 
a number of towns, or a town and the adjacent countryside, may be 
taken; or again it may only be a ward that is under review. 
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Problems of Regional Survey 


There are in addition two other kinds of survey, though they are 
perhaps a little difficult to distinguish one from the other. In the 
first case the object is to examine a problem that is not confined to 
one locality. The extent of the slums is an example. Having decided 
upon a definition of what constitutes a slum, the object is to discover 
the number and location of slum houses in the country. In the 
second case the object is to examine a matter which has no reference 
to locality, for instance the hours worked by juveniles in unregulated 
industries or the relation of the proportion of income spent in rent to 
size of family. In the latter case the survey is made by way of 
sampling; in the former case it involves a complete review of all the 
areas where the problem exists. 

While it is of course possible to make surveys of the two last- 
mentioned kinds that serve no useful purpose, it is not likely that 
useless surveys of this kind will be set on foot. And the reason is 
that the object has to be clear at the outset, and it is easily apparent 
whether it is worth while to attempt to attain this object. People 
are not likely to spend money and energy in looking into a perfectly 
definite matter, the facts concerning which have no practical bearing. 
Moreover, the sort of information which is yielded by this kind of 
survey is that which is usually required before legislation can be 
proposed. Since all the more important legislation is national and 
not local, the basis of fact required as a preliminary to legislation 
is national and not local. And how often are we not told that no 
concrete legislative proposals can be drawn up to deal with what is 
admittedly an evil because the facts are not exactly known. There- 
fore the usefulness, and indeed the urgency, of surveys of these two 
kinds are evident enough. 

It is otherwise when we come to local surveys. Only too often 
the object of a local survey is not clear in the minds of the promoters. 
In a vague kind of way it is known that there are evils which demand 
attention, and it is hoped that somehow something useful may come 
out of a survey. Local patriotism and good will make the raising of 
money and the provision of help possible, and the survey is set on 
foot. This is not to condemn the local survey; it is only to say that 
it is easily abused. Perhaps harm is seldom done, but there is 
misdirection of money and energy. Further, when surveys are made 
which are found to be of little or no value, the public estimation of 
surveys in general is lowered, and some damage is done to a 
mechanisn which has an essential part to play in the reshaping of 
our society. 

It follows that the object or objects of a local survey must be made 
clear at the outset. Local surveys may aim merely at giving the 
inhabitants a picture of their surroundings. The object here is to 
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stimulate civic consciousness. It is said that men will not be good 
citizens of the wider world unless they are good citizens of 
their town, and that they will not be good citizens of their town 
unless they understand it. So the aim is to construct a picture 
—on the geographical background is placed the population divided 
by sex and age, and it is shown how they make a living, how they 
are educated, how they are amused. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of this kind of survey. Every locality should be 
surveyed in this way. Moreover, it is a task demanding voluntary 
co-operative effort; it can only be properly accomplished if it is 
carried through by unofficial incentive. Research in the true sense 
is not demanded. No more is necessary than to assemble facts 
already known which, owing to their distribution in publications 
that are not easily accessible, are not before the notice of the public. 


But this does not mean that the task is easy. It means that it is not © 


so much research ability that is required as ability to paint a picture, 
and this is perhaps a less common accomplishment than ability to 
research. Those making surveys of this kind, however, are often 
tempted to conduct some research, when their real task is merely to 
select the relevant facts out of the existing mass of material. Research 
thus entered upon has seldom any value because it has no clear 
purpose, and the only result is often to blur the picture. 

Broadly speaking, there are two conditions under which there is 
a place for research in a local survey. The object may be by using 
local material to press a little further our knowledge of those problems 
to the solution of which non-local surveys are directed. This is 
another way of advancing the general study of social conditions, 
and is a valuable complement to the more direct and obvious method 
of attack. Thus it may be profitable to examine in a locality almost 
any problem such as that of the hours of labour of juveniles in the 
unregulated trades. But it will only be profitable if those who under- 
take the research are well read in the literature, know where the gaps 
in knowledge exist and set out to fill them. It is no use to prove for 
a locality what is known to be the case generally in the community. 
Therefore, research of this kind demands the employment of experts 
to an extent that is not the case when the object is merely to make a 
picture of a locality. In this way, the new London survey finds its 
justification. It is not designed merely as a picture of the social 
conditions of London; it is a great effort to promote knowledge of 
general social problems by concentration upon one locality. 

The other condition when research in a local survey is justified is 
when local conditions are peculiar, that is to say when the situation 
is in some respect very definitely not an average sample of the social 
organisation of the country. There is one respect in which every 
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locality is peculiar and that is in respect of its geography. That is 
the reason why town and country planning surveys, better called land 
utilisation surveys, are required for every district. Hence it is that 
no one questions the usefulness of these surveys, as they are sometimes 
inclined to doubt the value of local surveys which probe into details 
that are not significantly different from those obtaining elsewhere. 

There are of course many other aspects of localities besides the 
geographical which may be peculiar and therefore deserving of 
research. Such, for instance, would be an abnormal racial constitu- 
tion of the population; other examples readily come to mind and 
there is no need to make a long list. What is important is that the 
presence of abnormal conditions should be suspected or established 
before research in the true sense is undertaken in a local survey. 

The question may be asked whether industrial problems form a 
proper subject for a local survey. The question is pertinent because 
the Government recently requested the Universities to make industrial 
surveys of the depressed areas. In this case we have an example 
of a lack of clarity about the object that is desirable. If the object 
was merely to paint pictures, then it was quite unnecessary to go 
into such detail. Moreover, in general, everyone was painfully aware 
of the position. If the object was to find out something that was not 
known which would make remedial action possible, then it was not 
made sufficiently clear to what the research was to be directed; and 
in fact no measures have been proposed as a result of these surveys. 
This makes it likely that the Government merely inspired the surveys 
with the vague hope that something might turn up. Since the labour 
involved in the making of the surveys was considerable, and since 
many busy people had to be troubled with questionnaires, the one 
clear result has been to make the public suspicious as to the value of 
this mode of procedure. 

But even if the objects had been more clearly defined, would the 
results have been more satisfactory? The problem of the depressed 
areas is to find occupations for the unemployed; but it may be that 
the best or the only solution is for the unemployed to move elsewhere. 
The proper localisation of industry is a nation-wide problem. The 
matter demands consideration from the point of view of the country 
as a whole. We must ask what industries we can have and where 
they had best be. It is not enough to point out that certain localities 
have surplus population and available sites for industry. There may 
be better sites elsewhere, and to them the population should go. In 
any case to make local industrial surveys as a first step is not the 
right way to set about the problem. Local industrial surveys have 
only limited uses, and should follow and not precede a general 
investigation of the situation. 
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To sum up what I have said, the modern type of survey is 
scientific, and we must neither expect from it what science cannot 
provide, nor neglect that other mode of approach which alone can 
enable us to judge our civilisation. But even if its limitations are 
understood, it may easily be abused, and abuse is most likely when 
local surveys are conducted. It is urgent that abuse of the method 
should be prevented since otherwise a useful piece of social mechanism 
may fall into disrepute. 











Problems of Regional Survey 


By Henry A. Mess, B.A., Ph.D. 
[Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Groups’ Conference, 
Liverpool, February, 1934] 


oie earlier social surveys were usually of single towns: London, 

York, Dundee, West Ham, Norwich. Professor Bowley broke 
new ground with ‘“‘ Livelihood and Poverty,’’ a simultaneous study 
of four towns (Reading, Warrington, Northampton, and Stanley) in 
different parts of the country, bringing to light many similarities and 
many differences. Professor Geddes pressed upon our attention the 
interweaving of adjacent towns into a partly unified community, and 
coined to describe it the word ‘‘ conurbation.’’ ‘‘ Industrial Tyne- 
side ’’ appeared in 1928, a study of a group of thirteen adjacent 
towns, ‘‘ distinct and in some ways diverse, but having much in 
common, and woven together inextricably in their destinies.’’ The 
results of a social survey of Merseyside are now in the press. It is 
to be hoped that there will be other studies of groups of adjacent and 
related towns; one thinks, for instance, of the group of mining towns 
in Derbyshire, of Wellingborough and its neighbours in Northampton- 
shire, and of many clusters in Lancashire, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in the county of Durham, as being suitable for such 
treatment. 

Material lies ready to hand for the maker of surveys in a multitude 
of official and unofficial reports, in which have been assembled with 
much labour, and at considerable cost, masses of figures, which for 
the most part do not become widely known and whose significance is 
often unperceived even by their compilers. So far as Government 
publications are concerned, their use has been much facilitated by the 
publication of the excellent annual ‘“‘ Guide to Current Official 
Statistics.’’ 

The second main source of information is the special inquiry 
directed to obtaining facts and figures which are not normally col- 
lected. The survey of Merseyside is an outstanding example of a 
special investigation on a large scale. The work is usually lightened 
nowadays by the adoption of the sampling method, a description 
and illustration of which is to be found in Bowley’s ‘‘ Livelihood and 
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Thirdly, there is the canvassing of individuals for facts and 
opinions, either by the issue of questionnaires or by personal letter 
or interview. Especially when it comes to interpretation of accumu- 
lated information, the interview is of great value. It is also useful 
to circulate fairly widely drafts of chapters of the report. Much light 
is often obtained thus on the significance of the facts and figures, 
additional illustrations are often given, and fruitful lines of further 
inquiry may be suggested. Moreover, the association of a large 
number of persons with the inquiry has for them an educative value. 

Many social surveys are pictures of a town or towns in a particular 
year, and where they are based on special house-to-house investiga- 
tions, that is inevitable. The expression “ statistical photograph ”’ 
has been applied to such surveys. They may be repeated at intervals. 
Sixteen years after his original inquiry Professor Bowley worked over 
his four towns a second time. Sir Hugh Llewellyn Smith and his 
collaborators have just covered again the ground of Charles Booth’s 
pioneer survey: These repetitions give a valuable measure of the 
amount of change. They do not, however, trace the process of 
change as closely as can be done in a study based on those official 
and unofficial data which are collected regularly or at frequent 
intervals. There cannot be any certainty that the years in which the 
“* statistical photograph ”’ is taken are typical years, and there may 
have been fluctuations in the intermediate years of great importance 
for the understanding of the problems of the area. In many matters 
a study of trends is more illuminating than a study of the position 
at a given moment. In health statistics, for example, the figures for 
a single year are often of little value and may be misleading to the 
unwary. 

Each kind of survey has its own merits and its own limitations. 
The special investigation gives a range of information not otherwise 
obtainable, but it cannot often be repeated. The information derived 
from those reports and statistics which are prepared regularly as a 
matter of routine is less detailed and has exasperating gaps; but it 
is possible to obtain from it a fairly continuous record of the life of 
the area, which by contrast we may call ‘‘ cinematographic.’’ The 
ideal may be to combine both kinds of information in a single survey, 
but considerations of time and expense do not often allow it. 

Part of the case for regional surveys as against surveys of single 
towns is the economy of effort, which probably means also an 
economy of money. When the figures for a town are being extracted, 
more particularly from Government publications, the figures for 
adjacent towns can often be extracted with little additional labour. 
The kind of thought which has to be given to the problems of a town 
is the kind of thought which has to be given to the problems of its 
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neighbours, and it is wasteful to have to do it again and indepen- 
dently. The survey of the thirteen towns on Tyneside involved a great 
deal less labour than thirteen separate surveys would have required. 
And the results were far more valuable. A regional survey brings to 
light common features; whole groups of towns are found to have 
certain characteristics. One group will be characterised by a high 
ratio of males to females, little industrial occupation of women, and 
a high birth-rate; another group of towns by the reverse of these 
features: contrast, for instance, the Durham mining villages and 
the Lancashire cotton towns. Housing standards vary from region to 
region; in one part of the country the three-roomed home is modal, 
and in another part of the country the five-roomed home; nor will 
the difference correspond necessarily to a different proportion of 
families of higher or lower social status. Contrast, for instance, 
Tyneside and Teesside, Northamptonshire and Staffordshire, County 
Durham and County Glamorganshire. 

Still stronger is the case for surveying a conurbation as a whole. 
To do so is indeed not only advantageous but essential. It would be 
a false picture of Manchester which left out of account Salford; or 
of Liverpool which omitted Bootle and Wallasey; or of Newcastle 
without that great dormitory across the river, Gateshead. 

One of the tasks of a regional survey will be to make more precise 
our idea of what the boundaries of the region are. In point of fact 
there will seldom be one clear-cut region; if different characteristics 
are taken as criteria there will be a number of different regions, over- 
lapping but not coincident. There will also be found to be a number 
of subordinate regions. Thus, a casual study of the history, geo- 
graphy, and social statistics of Northumberland and Durham will 
convince any inquirer that these two counties form a region with some 
peculiar features not found elsewhere in England; but within the 
counties there are several distinct sub-regions. There are easily 
recognisable differences between Northumberland and Durham. 
And Northumberland alone contains at least three well-marked 
sections: the rural area, the coalfield, and the commercial and 
industrial (especially shipbuilding) towns along the Tyne and Blyth 
rivers. 

The census figures with regard to industries and occupations will 
assist us in defining our region. So also will the vital statistics, both 
demographic and hygienic. Another useful set of figures is that 
referring to housing standards. Equally important, though not so 
palpable, are facts with regard to local customs. No one, so far as 
I know, has taken the trouble to map out carefully the areas over 
which such practices obtain as the baking of bread at home, the 
washing of clothes in a particular way, the prevalence of certain 
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games, the keeping of certain holidays, and so on. It might be well 
worth doing. Finally, there is that very important but elusive thing, 
local character. Anyone who has moved about England feels the 
difference between the North and the South, between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, between the Potteries and Tyneside. I shall not here 
attempt to set down what I feel to be the differences in outlook and 
temperament between typical inhabitants of these various areas, but 
they are a reality and a very important reality, and I do not think it 
should be impossible to get some useful analytic statement of them. 

Perhaps the best single measure of degree of conurbation which 
we have had is that supplied by the Homes and Workplaces 
Table of the Census of 1921. A study of that makes clear, for 
instance, the extent to which Gosforth, Gateshead, and Whitley and 
Monkseaton are dormitory towns, mainly but not exclusively to 
Newcastle; it shows Wallsend and Hebburn to be the reverse of 
dormitory towns and dependent on their neighbours for workpeople; 
it shows also the relative independence of South Shields of its neigh- 
bours. A useful supplementary test of conurbation is to plot out on 
a map the homes of municipal officials and of the leading officials of 
the great industrial concerns. To do so is to realise that present local 
government boundaries often bear little relationship to industrial and 
social realities. 

A fruitful method cf seeking the explanation of any social 
phenomenon which may be observed, and one to which the regional 
survey lends itself, is to map it out in time and in space, to see over 
what area it prevails and how long it has prevailed. For instance, 
a glance at the census figures showed a high degree of overcrowding 
in the homes of Newcastle and of South Shields in 1921. Various 
explanations were offered locally. Some persons attributed it to 
geographical peculiarities such as the existence of a large Town Moor 
at Newcastle and the peninsular position of South Shields; others to 
recent political events such as the alleged deterrent effect of the 
Finance Act of 1909-10 on building, or the influx of munition 
workers into the district during the War. But when the facts were 
examined in the way suggested above, it was found that a degree of 
overcrowding high relatively to the rest of England could be traced 
back for over a century, and that it could be shown to exist in almost 
every town and village over an area of country stretching through 
Northumberland and Durham, both rural and urban, nearly down 
to the banks of the Tees. It was thus shown to be a regional charac- 
teristic of long standing. The hypotheses suggested above, and many 
others, could therefore be dismissed. We were forced back, there- 
fore, on other hypotheses; and actually for reasons, which need not be 
detailed here, the conclusion was arrived at that the disturbed 
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condition of the Border country during many centuries had been a 
major cause. 

A regional social survey is of necessity to be conducted on a 
fairly big scale and it is not an enterprise to be embarked upon 
lightly. Its scope may, of course, be limited to a comparatively few 
features; it may, for instance, be a survey of educational facilities, 
or of hospital provision; and these partial surveys have a considerable 
value. A social survey is, I think, best directed by a single person. 
He will no doubt work with a committee and may be responsible to 
it; and, as suggested above, there is an educational advantage in 
associating a good many persons with the work. But it is best that 
one person should present the results of the survey as they appear to 
him. Views differing from his can be taken into account and 
recorded. The agreed document of a committee, or the volume of 
essays by different contributors, is less valuable than the report which 
has been unified by a single brain. It must be the brain, needless to 
say, of someone of sufficient detachment, who can weigh evidence 
and who will give welcome to facts which cut across pre-suppositions, 
and who has the gift of interpretation without which the mere 
accumulation of facts is of little value. 











Notes 


TRAINING OF THE Post OFFICE COUNTER STAFF. 


By G. C. WICKINS 
[Paper read before the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association, 7th September, 1933] 


INTRODUCTION 


T HE Post Office counter staff referred to in this paper is composed 

of men and women who are established Civil Servants. They 
are employed in Head and Branch Post Offices, and they are in a 
class separate from the unestablished Post Office assistant employed 
in the Sub, or smaller Post Offices usually found in shops. The 
counter staff comes into direct contact with the public, and conse- 
quently the Post Office is judged to no inconsiderable extent by the 
efficiency and attitude of the counter clerk. The types of business 
which can be dealt with at the Post Office counter are numerous, and 
the necessity for systematic training to deal effectively with the work 
has been recognised. The method of recruitment, and the scheme of 
training selected for detailed description in this paper apply to the 
London Postal Service. 


RECRUITMENT 


Only a few vacancies for male Probationary Counter Clerks are 
available in London, the greater and increasing number of vacancies 
being for women. 

The male Probationary Counter Clerks are Boy Messengers who 
take the top places in their general examination, for which they sit 
at 16 years of age. Boy Messengers come from elementary or central 
schools, and enter the service when 14 to 143 years old, following a 
selection made at an examination and interview. 

The female Probationary Counter Clerks are recruited in two ways 
(a) Open Competition (6) Limited Competition. The examination in 
both cases is the same, the age limits being 15-18. The ‘‘ Open ’”’ 


candidates come from central and secondary schools, and Civil 
Service and Commercial Colleges. The ‘‘ Limited ’’ candidates enter 
the service as Girl Probationers at 14-15 years of age. They come 
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from elementary or central schools, and are selected by means of an 
examination and interview. 

Boy Messengers and Girl Probationers continue their studies at 
day continuation schools pending the passing of their respective 
examinations. 

Modifications of the present method of recruitment are now under 
consideration as the result of a recent investigation by the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 


TRAINING 
(a) General 

The fundamental principles underlying the scheme of training are 
that it should be of a practical nature, and that the instruction should 
be so arranged as to develop the interest of the students in their own 
work, and to enable them to understand the relation which that work 
bears to other Post Office activities. The training school has there- 
fore been designed so that Post Office counters of modern construction 
with all the necessary stores are available in each class room. Maps 
and framed specimens of the various documents in use are exhibited 
on the walls, and a bright colour scheme was chosen for the rooms 
in order to produce a good psychological effect upon the students. 
When a particular form or document is under discussion specimens 
are distributed to the students and retained. Pictorial representation 
of the work is constantly borne in mind. 

In order to demonstrate the connection between counter work and 
the work of other sections of the Post Office, e.g., the Money Order 
and Savings Bank Departments, and to secure co-operation, the 
students are taken to those sections to watch the work there. Oppor- 
tunities are afforded to show that counter work incorrectly or inaccu- 
rately performed results in delay or inconvenience at other offices, and 
the lesson that accurate work is of prime importance is thereby 
visualised. 


(b) Classes 
Separate classes are arranged for male and female students and 
they are divided into: — 

Junior Class for new entrants who are instructed in minor 
counter duties at the counter school, and in telegraphy at the 
telegraph school. The course at the counter school lasts 20 weeks 
half day. The number in a class does not exceed ro. 

Senior Class for counter clerks who are working in Post Offices 
but are not yet qualified in the more important counter duties. 
This course lasts 2 weeks. The number in a class does not 
exceed 8. 
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Supervising Class for counter clerks who are about to substitute 
on supervising duties. This course lasts one week. The number 
in a class does not exceed 6. 


(c) Instructors 


The instructors for the Junior and Senior Classes are senior 
counter clerks who have either grown up with the new system, or 
have been trained in that system, and who possess the power of 
imparting information. The woman supervisor in charge of the 
counter school instructs the Supervising class for women, and a male 
superintendent detached for school duties for the period of the class 
only instructs the Supervising class for men. 


(d) Junior Class 


PROBATIONARY COUNTER CLERKS 

(i) Syllabus 

The attached Standard Time Table—Appendix I—shows the 
subjects taught and the order in which the lectures are given. This 
order is based broadly on the principle that the work should progress 
from the generally simpler forms of Inland treatment to the more 
complicated Imperial and Foreign treatment. Rapid calculation of 
money and a knowledge of the countries in which places are situated 
are essential. Tots are consequently set each day, and a list of places 
in respect of which the countries are required to be known is handed 
out daily to the students for completion. Three lectures on General 
Postal Geography are included in the syllabus. The students attend 
at Post Office counters to watch the work which they have been taught 
at the counter school, and to link the counter work with the other 
relative Post Office activities, visits are arranged to Sorting Offices, 
Returned Letter Section, Telephone Exchange and Croydon Airport. 


(ii) Lectures 


Each lecture has been designed to occupy approximately one 
hour, and is followed by about 14 hours practical work on the subject 
dealt with in the lecture. The notes from which the lectures are given 
serve as a guide to the instructor by indicating the points which 
should be explained to the students. 

It is important that the Probationary Counter Clerks should have 
accurate notes. The art of note taking is difficult and time is not 
available to train young students in this work. For this reason a 
summary of each subject dealt with in the lecture is prepared. 
These summaries are dictated at intervals to the students after the 
instructor has explained the subjects, and the students thereby obtain 
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an accurate and permanent record in their note books of the 
important features of the work. By this method of lecturing the 
instructor has an opportunity of explaining matters in an individual 
manner and thus making the lecture “‘ alive,’’ while being sure that 
the students have recorded an accurate summary of the subjects 
covered by the lecture. 

The students are instructed to write on the right-hand page of 
their note books and to leave the left-hand page for affixing specimens 
of the forms, &c., mentioned in the notes. These forms are distri- 
buted to the students by the instructor. The importance of reading 
their notes out of school hours is impressed on the students, and they 
take them to the Post Office counters for reference while under 
training. 


(iii) Practical Work 

The practical side of the work is considered to be of vital import- 
ance, and an endeavour is made to reproduce as far as possible the 
conditions at Post Office counters. One student acis as counter 
clerk under supervision by the instructor while another acts as a 
‘‘ member of the public.’’ Each student comes to the counter in 
turn, and the whole class is consequently kept alert. Dummy letters, 
packets, parcels, &c., are handed in, and the transaction completed 
in the same manner as for the actual article. Money is used, change 
is given, and sheets of stamps are available so that the students get 
accustomed to tearing stamps in the correct manner. 

Question cards in respect of each article presented at the counter 
have been prepared by the instructors, the queries being based on 
experience with the public. These question cards are distributed to 
the class, and the students put the questions to the counter clerk. 
The instructor is able to correct the replies and to check the knowledge 
gained by the students. The students are. continually being instructed 
in the best method of dealing with the public. 


(iv) Tests 

Written and practical tests are set after a group of work, usually 
dealt with in about five lectures, has been completed. The written 
tests are not memory tests, but tests in finding information accurately 
and quickly in books of reference. Facility in this class of work is 
esesntial to the counter clerk and these tests provide good training 
in this direction. The recapitulative practical tests are included so 
that the student should be reminded constantly of the earlier work. 
General written and practical tests are set at the end of the course. 
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(v) Completion of Training 

After leaving the counter school the students are attached to Post 
Offices as near as possible to their own homes. At these offices they 
obtain practical counter knowledge and come in contact with the 
public. They are finally reported on as to their ability to perform 
minor counter duties by the Officer-in-Charge of the Post Office at 
which they work. 


(e) Senior Class 

In designing the syllabus for the senior students it was kept in 
mind that they already possess a good knowledge of counter work 
before coming to the school. It is explained to them in an intro- 
ductory address that their co-operation in the training is required, 
and that every opportunity should be taken of discussing with the 
instructor any difficult points or suggestions. The system of dictated 
notes adopted for the junior students was replaced by a précis of 
each lecture. The references to the Rule Books, Post Office Guide, 
&c., for each subject in the lecture are shown in one column, and a 
space for making notes is available in the adjacent column. By 
means of the précis essential details in a summarised form are 
available for retention by the students and they have opportunities 
of adding their own notes during the lectures. 

The students visit the Money Order and Savings Bank Devartments 
so that they may realise the connection between their counter work 
and the work of these Departments. Recapitulative tests are set at 
the end of each week’s work. The students are tested and passed as 
qualified in the senior work by the Officer-in-Charge of the Post 
Office to which they are attached. 


(f) Supervising Class 

The main features of this course are lectures by Heads of 
Departments on general questions of supervision, and the duties of 
supervising officers. The methods of controlling staff, and the 
arrangements for ensuring that the Post Offices are kept in good order 
are discussed. The general organisation of the Post Office Adminis- 
tration with particular reference to the Post Office Counter work is 
explained, together with the methods by which instructions and 
information are conveyed to the staff. 

Supervising Officers in Branch Post Offices are responsible for the 
accounts. Details of the accounts are therefore worked out practically 
by the students, as they are due to act on supervising duties, and in 
order that they should understand certain procedure laid down at 
Headquarters they visit the Accounting Section concerned. 

The opportunities for discussion on general policy and organisation 
as a result of this course are proving of great value. 
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** PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY ’’ IN DEPARTMENTAL ORGANISATION. 
By H. TOWNSHEND 


Cy late years, increasing attention has been devoted in this country 

to the art of organising satisfactory relations between large 
institutions, such as Public Departments, and the public; satisfactory 
attitudes, that is to say, towards individuals outside the Department 
on the part of the officials within it who come into contact with them, 
and vice versa. The belief is gaining ground that these attitudes can 
be and should be consciously influenced for good by the Administra- 
tion, if it applies itself to the problem in a scientific spirit—as it is in 
the habit of applying itself to its other problems, instead of leaving 
the friction naturally generated at the points of contact to be aggra- 
vated by the gall of old custom and arbitrarily irritated by casual 
prejudice. The principles to be followed may be called practical 
psychology! or organised common-sense, or, in the American tongue 
now becoming acclimatised in this country, ‘‘ Salesmanship.”’ 

The movement began in commerce, as soon as it was realised that 
the metamorphosis of the small shop, managed by its owner, into the 
multiple store served by salaried assistants organised under depart- 
mental managers in a hierarchy, was depriving the business, as a 
seller of goods, of an essential element of efficiency, known to its 
customers as ‘‘ the personal touch.’”” The movement spread, via 
Public Utility Authorities, which sell services, to Government Depart- 
ments, which interpret policy, approved by the public as a whole 
thrrough its elected representatives, to its individual members—or, 
in the American metaphor, “‘ sell ’’ ideas. 

The subject of ‘‘ Salesmanship ’’ in its application to Public 
Authorities is at present engaging the attention of the Institute of 
Public Administration, and was discussed at the last Summer Con- 
ference. Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact that large administrative 
institutions—at least, military and ecclesiastical ones*—are much 
older than ‘‘ big business ’’ in any form (multiple shops or business 


1 See a suggestive article by Mr. H. F. Carlill, entitled ‘‘ Administrative Habits of 
Mind,’’ in Pustic ApministraTIon, Vol. VIII, pp. t19 et seq., on which this paper is. 
based. 

2 Both analogies were drawn years ago by the late Professor Graham Wallas. At 
this date, most Civil Servants of 20 years’ standing can verify the military analogy 
from their experience. The steps which a Commanding Officer must take to ensure the 
good discipline and miorale essential for efficiency in ‘‘ action ’’ are well recognised by 
every military authority; and officers of the fighting Services are specially trained from 
youth in order to habituate them to taking those steps. The following facts establish 
the prescience of Graham Wallas in suggesting so long ago the ecclesiastical analogy. 
A recent course of Salesmanship (1932-33) conducted by a firm of consultants in this 
country for a large utility organisation, to train its canvassing salesmen, includes 
several sets of forms for ‘‘ self-examination ’ ; the forms consist of lists of questions of 
the type ‘‘ Am I free from a. consciously develop ?’’ “* Have I ? 











(certain personal qualities); the salesmen taking the course are oalakiin to refrain from 
“* snap judgments ”’ on these questions; they are to ‘‘ come back at intervals ’’ to the 
self-examination forms, and ‘* only to be satisfied if they can give themselves pro- 
gressively more satisfactory answers.’ 
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amalgamations or combines), but little thought seems as yet to have 
been given by Civil Public Authorities to the administrative problem 
of what may perhaps be called internal ‘‘ salesmanship.” 

To the administration of a big department, the staff of the depart- 
ment themselves constitute a kind of inner “‘ public,’’ the right 
orientation of whose attitudes to each other in their mutual official 
contacts, in the inevitable absence of the direct personal touch which 
secures it in a small organisation, would seem prima facie to call for 
just the same kind of attention, the same ‘‘ practical psychology ”’ or 
“‘ salesmanship,”’ as their attitude to members of the outside public. 
But does it get it? 

Consider, for example, the machinery for preparing official 
instructions to the staff. (This is surely an example of some import- 
ance, since the efficiency of executive action in a big department, 
however organised, must in the long run depend to a considerable 
extent on the adequacy to effect their object of the Departmental 
Instructions to the staff.) Do not official instructions tend to be 
drafted too rationalistically? Is not the draftsman’s attention often 
concentrated too exclusively on framing a logical statement setting 
accurately and comprehensively what ought to be done? This 
attitude will indeed produce a document well adapted to escape 
criticism by a conscientious superior officer with the same rationalistic 
bias; and no douht, given the typical “‘ office ’’ environment, neces- 
sarily a little remote from actuality, it is natural that the drafts which 
are “‘ fittest ’’ in this particular respect should survive to maturity in 
the Departmental Rule-books and so ultimately reproduce their kind. 

But, after all, the primary object of an instruction is not to be 
admired by critical specialists in the same office; an instruction is 
intended to be acted on, and that by people who are as a rule neither 
critical, nor specialists, nor in the same office—in other words, to pro- 
duce such an impression on the ultimate recipient that on receiving it, 
he will forthwith proceed to do what is required of him. Now the 
production of the right impression on anyone is a problem of 
“* practical psychology ”’ or ‘‘ salesmanship.’”’ What the draftsman 
ought to ask himself is, mot ‘‘ Will my Chief be able to produce from 
his experience or ingenuity some awkward combination of possible 
circumstances which I have not foreseen and catered for logically 
in this instruction? ’’ but ‘‘ What do we want Mr. Z.’’ (an average 
recipient) ‘‘ to do when he gets this? and, being what he is, will he 
be likely, after reading what I have written, to do it? ”’ 

This should not really call for very ‘‘ high-level ’’ ‘‘ salesman- 
ship.’’ There is no “ sales resistance ’’’ to be overcome; to para- 
phrase Mr. Carlill, Joc. cit., the recipient will not, before he decides 
what to do, balance the marginal disutility to him of the effort called 
for by the instruction against that of the probable penalty of disre- 
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garding it. On the contrary, unless the Department has been 
singularly unfortunate in its methods of recruitment and training, he 
will in most cases be both willing and anxious to do what is required 
of him, and prepared and habituated to make some effort to under- 
stand what that is. In such circumstances the “‘ sale ’’ is at least half 
made before the “‘ salesman’s ”’ efforts begin. But, nevertheless, 
it will not be satisfactorily completed if no conscious ‘‘ sales ’’ effort 
is made at all. Is it always made? 

One “‘ sales ’’ qualification is, moreover, essential, namely, con- 
tact with the prospect; the draftsman must have met the (average) 
prospective recipient of his instruction, and must understand his 
“‘ mentality ’’ and his attitude to his work. Is this always the case? 
and if not, how can it be secured? Here we have what is essentially 
a problem of executive organisation, to which as yet little attention 
seems to have been given. 

A passage from Mr. Carlill’s paper cited above, relating to official 
letters to the public, seems to apply equally well, with the two words 
changed, to instructions to the staff. ‘‘.. . . the Civil Service is so 
bad at explaining what it is about .... We want a little more 
practical psychology; we want the habit of putting ourselves in the 
other man’s place. We do not remember (what I suppose a politician 
or a business man never forgets) that we are dealing with human 


beings .... The best of us will tend at times to regard a letter 
(instruction) as a work of art and not as a means of conveying 
something to somebody’s mind... . it needs a certain effort to 


realise that what is familiar—indeed, transparently clear—to ourselves 
is very often quite obscure to a member of the public (staff)... . 
and yet it ought not to be so difficult.”’ 

Why does it seem in practice to present an almost insuperable 
difficulty ? Surely, because our organisation has not been designed to 
meet the situation. Yet experimental efforts must have been made in 
various departments to adapt their organisation in this particular 
respect (all departments have a long and wide experience of the 
production and effectiveness of official instructions). Would it not 
be worth while to collate and analyse the available material, and to 
publish the results, so that we could all try to copy, mutatis mutandis, 
the expedients which other departments than our own have found 
successful in practice ? 

Similar considerations apply to the problem of circulating to the 
staff of a big department ‘‘ background ”’ information, that is to say, 
current knowledge about what is happening within the organisation 
but outside the sphere covered by the individual’s direct instructions 
—the internal problem of which the analogue in outside ‘* salesman- 
ship ’”’ is known as ‘‘ publicity.’’ To meet this need, many adminis- 
trative organisations have, for example, staff journals, of various 
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types. Here, again, the collation and exchange of information based 
on practical experience should be useful. 

Another aspect of the same practical problem can perhaps best be 
indicated here by a quotation from a modern French novel, “‘ Marée 
fraiche,’’ by Pierre Hamp. The (literal) translation and the italics 
are the present writer’s. The author was at one time a station-master, 
that is to say, an official in a very large organisation. The scene is 
the railway goods-yard of a fishing-port; a train has to be made up 
in a hurry to take a heavy consignment of fresh fish to Paris, for the 
early market. The station-master has ordered 30 trucks, but the 
shunters have got into difficulties, and after furious efforts, the train 
starts late. The station-master is on the spot, and as the train is 
signalled out, he speaks sharply to the foreman of the goods-yard— 
“* disciplines him with a dry discourse.’’ 

“* All the same, he was a fine fellow, this foreman. He had been 
shunting trucks: for fifteen years. 

‘“* This practical experience ill fitted him to meet the inexperimental 
criticism of an office man (critique inexpérimentale d’un homme de 
bureau), to whom all things are represented by figures on a piece of 
paper. The habit of seeing nothing of realities but their image in 
figures (figuration), their statistics, makes the theoretician lose hold 
of the notion of the indocility of matter. He exacts the doing of 
things in measure with thoughts (choses faites d mesure que pensées), 
his orders carried out as quickly as they are given, without appre- 
ciating the difference between moving one’s tongue to say ‘ 30 
trucks ’ and moving the 30 trucks, tare ten tons, total, 300,000 kilo- 
grammes... . 

“‘ The axles turned quietly. Climbing up on to a footboard, the 
station-master releases the foreman with a final menace: ‘ J will send 
you a Memo.’ 

“* For, in his mind, the end of things was not in matter but on 
paper, and all reality had to lead up finally to a written explanation 
for filing in the Registry (les archives). 

‘‘ The foreman, disgusted at the idea of receiving the detailed 
Minute (minutieux rapport) ending with the formula ‘ Be good 
enough to furnish your explanation’ (‘ Veuillez me fournir des 
explications ’), goes off, his soul full of maledictions. 

‘** T wore myself out trying. I failed. I have told him why three 
times. Now I have to tell him again in writing. Quel métier! ’’ 

The formula ‘‘ Be good enough to furnish your explanation.” 
That is quite a literal translation—and yet, one seems to have seen 
that ‘‘ formula ’’ before. One’s mind goes back to Mr. Carlill’s 
‘* practical psychology.’’ One wonders whether it is only towards 
the public that we need to cultivate ‘‘ the habit of putting ourselves 
in the other man’s place.’’ Can it be that psychology, like charity, 
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begins at home? These things are all rather vague, perhaps, not 
easily handled, or satisfying to our minds, trained as we are, and 
rightly so, to base conclusions on accounts and statistics, “‘ the 
figuration of reality.’ Practical psychology, it will be argved, is not 
really science. But yet, surely, it is more than mere rhetoric. It 
seems, somehow, to give scope for constructive thought. Perhaps 
it may be worth while, even for busy people, immersed in the 
problems of a scientific profession, administration, to make time to 
give it that thought. If so, cannot the Institute of Public 
Administration give us a lead ? 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


By F. A. Enever, M.A., LL.D. 
SYNOPSIS 


Rateable assessment of electricity undertakings; Right of inspection of Local Authorities’ 
books’; , Liability for bite from dog of Local Authority’s employee ; Superannuation scheme. 


Rateable Assessment of Electricity Undertakings 

The lengthy litigation which has arisen out of the question as to the basis applicable 
for the assessment of rates on the undertaking of one of the large London electric lighting 
companies has terminated in a decision of the House of Lords dismissing the Company’s 
appeal from the judgment of the Court of Appeal in St. James’ and Pall Mall Electric 
Light Company Ltd. v. City of Westminster Assessment Committee (11 Pusiic ApMINIs- 
TRATION, 107) allowing the appeal of the Assessment Committee from the judgment of 
the Divisional Court. 

Lord Atkin, in the course of his judgment (in which the other noble and learned 
Lords concurred), stated that according to the Metropolitan Valuation Act the problem 
was what annual rent might the Company reasonably be expected, taking one year with 
another, to pay for the hereditaments if the tenant undertook to pay rates and taxes and 
the landlord undertook to bear the cost of repairs and insurance. It was obvious that 
when that formula had to be applied to occupiers who carried on such undertakings as 
mines, docks and harbours, sewage and drainage works, railways, water, gas and electric 
lighting works, it was inept. The Legislature having refrained from giving any assistance 
in the matter, the rights and obligations of occupiers and rating authorities over an 
important field of rating were determined by rules of law which were entirely based 
on judicial decisions adopting or modifying the suggestions of rating surveyors and 
accountants. 

The most usual method adopted for determining what rent a hypothetical tenant 
might reasonably be expected to pay toa hypothetical landlord in the imaginary circum- 
stances premised in the Act was the so-called ‘‘ profits basis ’’ which, by an interesting 
development of judicial decision, was now held to be the system which ought to be 
adopted in the absence of special circumstances. That system was founded on an inquiry 
as to how much the tenant would pay for the privilege of occupying the premises and 
making what he could out of the undertaking he carried on there, which, roughly 
speaking, was that the gross receipts of the undertaker were taken for the year of calcu- 
lation, from which were deducted the expenses of earning those receipts. From the 
residue a tenant’s share was deducted, a hypothetical sum which represented what the 
tenant might reasonably be satisfied with for his ‘‘ profits,’’ which would include interest 
on capital remuneration for his industry and compensation for risk. The residue would 
be the landlord’s share or rent. The hypothetical fund which was assumed to be divided 
was not calculated so as to represent the profits of the undertaking. 

In considering the application of that system to the present case, His Lordship stated 
that in 1925 the Electricity Commissioners were proposing to set up a Joint Electricity 
Authority for London and the Home Counties and an agreement was made between the 
London County Council and the Electric Light Companies under which the Joint 
Authority took the place of the London County Council as the ultimate purchaser. The 
purchase was postponed to 1971. Instead of the new authority paying in 1971 the value 
of the physical assets existing in 1925, they were to have them transferred free of 
charge. As to assets which came into existence after 1925 they were to pay the difference 
between cost and the amount of a sinking fund to meet the cost, which was one of the 
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funds in respect of which the present question arose. To prevent the undertakers from 
suffering unfair loss by the proposed transfer, they were to be entitled to include in their 
charges to consumers for current an amount which would enable them to create a 
sinking fund which in 1971 would be the equivalent of the value of the 1925 assets. 
That fund in 1971 would remain the property of the undertakers. Similarly, for assets 
acquired after 1925 a similar fund was to be created, though in respect of such assets 
it was obvious that in 1971 the fund might not amount to the entire cost. 

In his Lordship’s opinion the Court of Appeal was right in concluding that the 
amounts provided yearly for the provision of the two sinking funds should not be 
deducted before the ascertainment of the hypothetical sum to be divided between the 
tenant and the landlord. The sums in question had nothing to do with the expenses 
of earning the gross receipts or with repairs, but related to the application of the balance 
by the undertakers either as hypothetical tenant or as hypothetical landlord. They 
were irrelevant to the question of the calculation of rent on the “‘ profits basis ’’ or 
indeed on any basis. (The Times, 1oth November, 1933.) 


Right of Inspection of Local Authorities’ Books 

In Rex v. Bedwelty Urban District Council (ex parte Price) the Court was called 
upon to decide whether Mr. Phillips, an accountant acting on behalf of certain rate- 
payers, was entitled to inspect the Council’s accounts, account books, vouchers and 
other documents for the year to the end of March, 1933, the Court being asked to make 
absolute a peremptory rule nisi calling on the Council to show cause why a writ of 
mandamus should not issue commanding the Council to permit such inspection. 

Section 247 of the Public Health Act, 1875, which was relied on in support of the rule, 
rovides as follows:—-Where an urban authority are not the council of a borough the 
ollowing regulations with respect to audit shall be observed (namely) :— 


(1) The accounts of the receipts and expenditure under this Act of such authority 
shall be audited and examined once in every year, as soon as can be after the 25th 
day of March, by the auditor of accounts relating to the relief of the poor ‘nes 

(3) Before each audit such authority shall, after receiving from the auditor the 
requisite appointment, give at least 14 days’ notice of the time and place at which the 
same will be made, and of the deposit of accounts required by this section, by adver- 
tisement in some one or more of the local newspapers circulated in the district. . . . 

(4) A copy of the accounts duly made up and balanced, together with all rate 
books, account books, deeds, contracts, accounts, vouchers and receipts mentioned or 
referred to in such accounts, shall be deposited in the office of such authority, and be 
open during office hours thereat, to the inspection of all persons interested for seven 
clear days before the audit, and all such persons shall be at liberty to take copies of 
or extracts from the same, without fee or reward; and any officer of such authority 
duly appointed in that behalf . . . refusing to allow inspection thereof, shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding five pounds. 

(6) Any ratepayer or owner of property in the district may be present at the audit, 
and may make any objection to such accounts before the auditor; and such ratepayers 
and owners shall have the same right of appeal against allowances by an auditor as 
they have by law against disallowances. 


Mr. Justice Avory, in giving judgment in favour of the rule being made absolute, 
held that Mr. Price, one of the ratepayers for wiom Mr. Phillips acted, was a ‘‘ person 
interested ’’ and was entitled to inspect by an agent. Although the books and accounts 
had been produced to Mr. Price and the other ratepayers, yet owing to their compli- 
cated nature and the technical manner in which the accounts were kept, no one who was 
not a fairly expert accountant could effectively inspect them. He did not think that the 
fact the later Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, gave an express authority to the rate- 
payer to employ an agent was any sufficient ground for holding that the right to inspect 
given in 1875 was a personal right only. 

As regards the contention that was put forward on behalf of the Council that 
mandamus ought not to be granted because there was another remedy provided by 
Section 247 (4) of the Statute—namely, that any officer refusing to produce the books 
was liable to a fine of £5—-His Lordship could not think that a proceeding of that kind 
for a penalty against the clerk or accountant would be an ‘‘ equally appropriate and 
convenient ’’ remedy, because, even if it resulted in the full fine being imposed, it would 
not follow that the ratepayer would be any nearer the information which he desired, or 
that the inspection would be allowed. 

Charles and Lawrence JJ. also gave judgments in favour of the rule being made 
absolute. (The Times, 8th November, 1933.) 


Liability for Bite from Dog of Local Authority’s Employee 
In Knott v. London County Council, the question was whether an employee of the 
Council was entitled to recover damages from the Council for injuries received through 
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having been bitten by a dog belonging to Mr. Frankland, another employee of the 
Council in the capacity of school-keeper at one of the Council’s schools. In the County 
Court and on appeal to the Divisional Court it was held that as both the owner of the 
dog and the plaintiff were servants of the Council the doctrine of common employment 
applied and that therefore the plaintiff's action failed. The doctrine of common employ- 
ment is a rule of the common law under which a servant impliedly undertakes the risks 
incident to his employment, including the risk of harm arising from the carelessness of 
fellow servants employed by the same employer. 

This decision was not referred to in these Notes as it involved a purely common law 
doctrine of no special interest in connection with Public Administration. 

The matter has since come before the Court of Appeal, and, inasmuch as the decision 
then given was on grounds of more particular interest to Local Authorities, it is con- 
sidered desirable to refer to it in these Notes. 

The facts were that the dog was owned by and under the control of Mr. Frankland, 
the school-keeper, who lived on the school premises and was forbidden by the rules 
governing his employment to keep any domestic animal except a cat or a dog. He kept 
the dog as a pet and not for the purpose of guarding the premises or otherwise for the 
benefit of the Council. The school-keeper was aware that on previous occasions the 
dog had attacked a boy and the County Court Judge held that there was sufficient 
evidence of knowledge on the part of the school-keeper that the dog was accustomed to 
attack mankind to have rendered him liable for the plaintiff's injuries if she had brought 
an action against him. The defendants, however, had no knowledge of the mischievous 
propensities of the dog, or even of the fact that a dog was kept on the premises. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, after stating the facts, pointed out that 
while it was quite true that the knowledge of a servant might be imputed to his master 
that was only when the knowledge was acquired by the servant as such in the course 
of his employment on the master’s behalf. In the present case the knowledge was not 
acquired by the school-keeper as the servant of the Council, but as the owner and keeper 
of the dog. He drew a distinction between this case and that of Stiles v. Cardiff Steam 
Navigation Corporation (33 L.J., Q.B., 310) where the dog was kept for guarding and 
protecting the premises of the corporation. He held that the question of negligence or 
the doctrine of common employment did not arise. The action was for keeping a dog 
which was known to be of a fierce and mischievous nature, and accustomed to attack 
and bite mankind, and in such an action negligence was not an issue. There was no 
ground on which the Council could be held liable for the injuries to the plaintiff. 

Lord Wright, in delivering judgment agreeing that the appeal should be dismissed, 
after pointing out that the wrong lay not in keeping a dangerous animal but in allowing 
it to escape from control and do damage and that damage was the gist of the action, 
questioned whether the defence of common employment had any place in circumstances 
where an employer had knowledge of the vicious character of the dog. There was no 
need to decide the point in the present case because the plaintiff must found her case 
on proof that the Council were responsible for the dog, and that she could only do by 
establishing, first, that it was the Council’s dog, or was kept by them and, secondly, 
that they had actual or imputed notice of the dog’s propensities. The plaintiff's case 
broke down on the first head. It was no part of Mr. Frankland’s duty to the Council 
to keep the dog, nor was it incidental to his duty to them. It was his personal pet. 
The real test of responsibility was not ownership, but possession and control. The Dogs 
Act, 1906, put the liability under that Statute for damage done by dogs to cattle on 
the owner of the dog with the proviso that the occupier of any premises where the dog 
was kept, or permitted to live or remain, should be presumed to be the owner and 
should be liable for the injury unless he proved that he was not the owner of the dog 
at the material time. Both the common law and the legislature had recognised that a 
dog was naturally so associated with a particular master that responsibility for its acts 
should depend on ownership or possession and control, neither of which could be 
predicated of the Council with regard to Mr. Frankland’s dog. On that ground the 
Council were not responsible for the dog and the action was not maintainable against 
them. 

Lord Justice Slesser also gave judgment that the appeal be dismissed. (The Times, 
21st October, 1933.) 

Superannuation Scheme 

The Court of Appeal has affirmed the decision of Mr. Justice Talbot in Pounder v. 
London County Council (11 PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 406) in favour of the defendants in 
an action whereby the plaintiff sought a declaration that as an established officer 
employed in an asylum by the defendants he was subject, and entitled, to the benefit 
of the provisions of the Asylums Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1909, and not subject to 
those of the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896. (The Times, 24th October, 


1933.) 
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GENERAL AND HISTORICAL 


Ideals of a Student 

By Sir Josian Stamp, G.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., F.B.A. (Ernest Benn Ltd.) 
8s. 6d. net. 

Tuts book is based on material which was originally used as lectures 
to academical audiences in Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States. Its main themes are, first, the importance of the academic 
training as almost the only sound means of approach to the problems 
—and especially the economic problems—of the present day; and 
secondly, the principles and methods by which the academic mind 
should work. The author enters a strong plea for research as an 
essential part of a general education, and defends the cultural value 
of the curriculum of a School of Commerce. 

The main impression left by the book is: the versatility of the 
author. The only references to Sir Josiah Stamp’s work as an 
administrator are slight and indirect. But this book reveals him in 
his familiar roles of economist and statistician; it also reveals him in 
the roles of philosopher and theologian, in which he is less familiar 
to most people. In the second half of the book an ambitious attempt 
is made to draw a cross-section through the whole sphere of know- 
ledge—essentially an essay in logic; the examples used show that the 
author has browsed in mathematics, chemistry, physics, sociology, 
and jurisprudence. He confesses to having dabbled in phrenology; 
and one suspects an interest in genealogy as well. 

It is probably in its incidental references that the chief charm of 
the book consists. Of special interest to the public servant is a 
summary of the author’s earlier work (in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society for 1915) on the homogeneity of age groups in respect of the 
distribution of wealth (pp. 88-90). 

The following aptly illustrates the author’s view of the universality 
of knowledge: ‘‘ No mind that has mastered the real difference 
between a balance sheet and a profit and loss account can fail to carry 
that relation into the innermost reasoning on all human interests, not 
even excluding religion.’’ One is inclined to object that there are 
many men who show every outward sign of having mastered this 
important difference, and yet show no sign of being profoundly 
influenced by that knowledge. In that case, Sir Josiah Stamp might 
retort, they have not really grasped the distinction. But this further 
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argument would serve to prove that this element in accountancy may 
be grasped only by a mind which has already acquired a wide 
cultural background—although it is no doubt true that a mind that is 
rich enough to acquire this knowledge will be further enriched by 
having acquired it. One might suggest, therefore, pace Sir Josiah 
Stamp, that accountancy has very little cultural value except to 
those who have laid a sound cultural foundation before they start it; 
and that a School of Commerce—or for that matter, a School of 
Public Administration—is a poor substitute for one of the more 
orthodox university courses. The proper stage for such specialised 
training is after the learner has graduated, or even after he has 
entered upon his business or profession. 

The quotations in the book are possibly too frequent; and in view 
of its wide scope the absence of an index is a real drawback. But it 
is hypercritical to cavil at these blemishes; the marvel is that Sir 
Josiah Stamp, despite the exacting duties of his position, should, 
himself have preserved inviolate the ‘‘ ideals of a student,’’ and 
should never falter in pursuing them. ‘‘ When one’s active energies,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ have been spent in painfully estimating how known forces 
are going to act in unknown conditions, or how known conditions are 
going to be affected by unknown forces—‘ or both ’—which has been 
the characteristic process of business management in recent years, 
there is a relief in undertaking research for a definite past fact of 
significance .... There is a negative aspect too. People who 
wonder how leisure can possibly be given over to such work do not 
realise that it may be more exhausting mentally to have an unan- 
swered problem constantly nagging one’s mind, waiting for an 
opportunity for examination, than it is to sail straight in and work 
it out, or search for the answer.”’ 

To us lesser fry, who complain that we have no time nor energy 
for serious study outside our work, Sir so Stamp is an example 
and a reproach. W. D. S. 


Perspective 


A History of the French People. By CHARLES SEIGNEBOS (Professor of Modern 
History, University of Paris), translated from the French by Catherine 
Alison Phillips. (Published: Jonathan Cape.) Pp. 400. 12s. 6d. net. 


Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism. By H. M. Ropertson, Ph.D. 
(Senior Lecturer in Economics, University of Cape Town). (Published: 
Cambridge University Press.) Pp. xvi+213. 10s. 6d. net. 


Town Government in the Sixteenth Century. By J. H. Tuomas, B.Litt. 
(Published: George Allen & Unwin Ltd.) Pp. 180. 8s. 6d. net. 

“‘Wuat have we a right to demand of an historian? ’’ asked 

Augustine Birrell in the first essay of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta,’’ replying to 

his own question :— 
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‘* First surely, stern veracity, which implies not merely knowledge 
but honesty ... .” 

““ Secondly, a catholic temper and way of looking at things.”’ 

“‘ Thirdly, he must be a born story-teller.”’ 

Later in the same essay he sums these up—with something added 
—in the phrase ‘‘ the great historian is a great artist.’’ ‘‘ England,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ boasts two such artists, Edward Gibbon and Thomas 
Carlyle.”’ 

Clearly, Augustine Birrell did not encourage critics of current 
works to use rashly the term great artist. But below this superlative 
class he recognises other useful grades. There are the “‘ historical 
artisans ”’ :— 


“* Horny-handed sons of toil, they are worthy of their wage.’’ As 
examples of this class he names Bishop Stubbs and Professor Freeman 
of whom “‘ it behoves every ignoramus to speak with respect.’’ 

So wrote the last of the great Victorians. To-day we are not so 
sure of our standards. It is not that we revere the great artist less, 
nor do we fail in appreciation of the worthy artisan. But our genera- 
tion has been hurled into situations where the virtues of the pioneer 
have to be recognised. 

The three books which have provoked these reflections, however, 
illustrate that pioneering work is not all of one kind, and that each 
has its dangers as well as its uses. 

The greatest of these three probings in the field of history, and, 
incidentally, the one which most nearly fulfils the requirements of 
Augustine Birrell’s principles, is that by Professor Seignebos, who 
has worked at the development of a new perspective in French 
history. This he feels to be necessary as :— 


‘“‘ Those historians of the first two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century to whom is due the formation of French history as taught 
in the schools and familiar to the cultured public have distorted 
its perspective in two respects. 

“* In the first place, the records which they used all came from 
men belonging to the privileged classes . . . . who took little 
interest in the mass of the population beneath them and had little 
knowledge or understanding of its conditions of life... . and 
unconsciously (they) tended to exaggerate the part played by 
the great. 

“* In the second place, up to the sixteenth century the records 
provide us with a knowledge of the facts that is incredibly incom- 
plete and fragmentary, and, with regard to those points which are 
most important for the understanding of a society, they usually 
leave us in utter darkness. But modern historians have filled 
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up the gaps either with legends, arguments based upon rash 

generalisations, or conjectures disguised under the form of abstract 

formulas or metaphors. 

““ It has been my main preoccupation to indicate the origin of 
those conditions of life, sentiments, ideas, usages, and institutions 
that have seemed to me to form the essential substance of French 
life.”’ 

In 375 pages the history of France is traversed from the founda- 
tion of Marseilles about 600 B.c. up to the post-war period, and the 
new perspective is inculcated. Throughout, the story maintains a 
vivid sense of inter-related movement, at no point does it become 
disjointed. The space devoted to different periods is finely propor- 
tioned to the mass of ascertained fact available and to the author’s 
purpose—the understanding of the French nation. 

The outlook is well illustrated by the following summary of the 
influence of Richelieu :— 


‘* The effect which he produced upon the political evolution of 
France seems to have been exaggerated in the nineteenth century. 
He did not put down the resistance of the grands, for it recurred 
with equal strength under Mazarin. He did not destroy the organs 
which kept a check upon the Government, for as early as the time 
of Henry IV these checks had ceased to be operative. He did not 
create the despotic régime, which was already in existence. The 
most he did was to weaken public interest by discouraging the 
upper classes from taking an interest in public affairs.”’ 


It would be difficult to find a more challenging paragraph any- 
where in historical literature. Realising that he has probably shocked 
his readers into donning their thinking caps Seignebos, in support 
of his summary, puts up a brilliant review of the period. This view 
is not merely important to the appreciation of Richelieu, it is the key 
and starting point to the understanding of pre-revolution France. 


Then again, dealing with the achievements of the Napoleonic 
Empire, 1804-1814, he states :— 

‘* The only lasting work of the Empire was the Imperial Uni- 
versity, which, under this ancient name, wrested from its former 
sense, grouped together the whole of the public educational 
establishments.”’ 


The final dismissal of the Napoleonic period is in the following 
terms :— 

‘* Europe was left with a profound distrust of the French, who 

were regarded as a bellicose people, and France was left with a 

‘Napoleonic Legend’ which disturbed its internal peace and 

ended by leading the nation into a policy of adventure abroad.’’ 
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One is tempted to go on quoting from this most challenging 
writer. But remembering that the business of this Journal is ‘‘ Public 
Administration ’’ and that history is but part of the background, one 
more passage must suffice. 


“* The republic established in 1875 had no connection with any 
of the republican traditions of France. It lacked the feature that 
had been inherent in the very idea of a republic according to the 
French tradition: that is, the explicit recognition of the 
sovereignty of the people... . 

‘““ The form of government was a parliamentary one, on the 
model of the English monarchy, in opposition to the republican 
doctrine of the ‘ separation of powers’... . The ministers, 
following an English practice, which now received the force of a 
legal principle, were ‘ jointly responsible ’ to the Chambers, and 
that no longer in a legal sense only (implying that they could 
be impeached -for a crime), but in a political sense; the Assembly 
had admitted without debate the principle that they must resign 
in case of disagreement with the Chambers. . . 

‘“‘ This heterogeneous constitution, which did ‘not satisfy the 
ideal of any of the parties, is the only one that has lasted; for the 
first time France was provided with a stable political system.”’ 

* * * * * * * * 


The book by Dr. Robertson is a much less ambitious effort than 
that of Professor Seignebos. It comes, however, with the blessing of 
high authority. It is number one in a series of ‘‘ Cambridge Studies 
in Economic History,’ edited by Professor J. H. Clapham, and 
published with the aid of the Ellen McArthur Fund. 

By intention it is a criticism of the well-known thesis of Max 
Weber that Protestantism, especially in its Puritan form, has had a 
very great influence in forming the spirit of capitalism. 

The method is to show that the adaptation of Puritan doctrine to 
the ethics of capitalism did not precede but followed the development 
of capitalist influences. Furthermore, that during the same period 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church were adapted in the 
same direction. 

‘* The concessions which the later Calvinism made to the com- 
mercial spirit were in large part the sacrifice of some part of the 
Churches’ claims in order to be able to retain others.... 
Catholicism exhibited no greater power over its adherents.”’ 
Having thus disposed of the Churches, Dr. Robertson searches 

for the cause of the development of the capitalist spirit and its grip 
over man. He finds it in the growth of opportunity for profitable 
speculation and investment of money. He speaks of the ‘‘ profane 
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not the Puritan origins of bourgeois individualism.’’ In other words 
it is ‘‘ capitalism ’’ and not the “‘ spirit of capitalism ’’ which comes 
first in the chain of causation. 

The argument throughout is well documented although the 
enthusiasm of the author for his thesis leads him at times into indis- 
cretions—as for instance when he tries to defend Dr. Chalmers. 
Dr. Robertson’s defence is simply beside the point. No one has ever 
suggested that Dr. Chalmers did not sympathise with the hardships 
of the poor. Neither was he remiss in preaching the duty of charity. 
The criticism levelled at him, is partly due to the perversity with 
which he continued to uphold a doctrine after it had demonstrably 
failed to solve the problem of poverty; but generally it is not Dr. 
Chalmers that is subjected to criticism but his doctrines. And 
particularly that conception of the “‘ calling,’’ which regarded poverty 
as a condition prescribed by God, partly as a discipline for the poor 
and partly in order to provide opportunity for the practice of charity. 
But this Chalmers indiscretion is not part of the main text of the 
book, it is but a section of an unfortunate final chapter which is 
devoted mainly to a propagandist defence of capitalism and the 
capitalist spirit. Unfortunate because its argument does not arise 
out of the data examined, and its intrusion within these covers is 
calculated to prejudice the reader against the careful research con- 
tained within its pages. 

* * * * * * * * 


In his preface, Mr. J. H. Thomas (not the Secretary of State) 
says that :— 


‘* This short survey of early municipal government, based on 
town records, is put forward for several reasons. It deals with an 
interesting period in municipal government, and gives a picture 
of the old English town that is different from that usually given. 
It also reveals the close connection between social experiment and 
national legislation.’’ 


The book is divided into eighteen chapters with an ‘“‘ Introduc- 
tion ’’ and ‘‘ Conclusion ’’ added. The chapters deal with such 
matters as ‘‘ The Town Council,’’ ‘‘ Town Finance,’’ ‘‘ Street 
Cleaning,’’ ‘‘ The Town Market,’ ‘“‘ The Town and the Poor,”’ 
‘‘ The Plague and Other Diseases,’’ and the author faithfully sum- 
marises what the records of about a dozen towns have to say 
regarding these matters. 

This kind of summary is of great value to the student of public 
administration and history alike, and it is to be hoped that the author, 
who is still a comparatively young man, will not stop with this 
‘* picture ’’ but will proceed with his investigations on the assumption 
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that there is ‘‘ story ’’ to be told. A story, perhaps, of vivid human 
interest. It is a story, however, which will require for its elucidation 
“* practical research ’’ (see page 15 of this Journal) as distinguished 
from ‘‘ investigation.’’ 

A. C. STEWART. 


The World Since 1914 


By W. C. Lanecsam, Ph.D., Columbia University. Pp. xv+723. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1933.) 16s. net. 
Tuls work is a remarkably successful attempt to present a summary 
of the main events in world history (including the Far East) between 
the outbreak of the War and the end of the year 1932. It is successful 
both in the sense of proportion observed throughout and in the 
eminently judicial tone which the author strives to preserve in dis- 
cussing highly controversial questions. Dr. Langsam writes from 
the standpoint of a detached observer to whom the international ideal 
enshrined in the League of Nations evidently makes a strong appeal. 

The first section, about one-third of the work, concerns the inter- 
national problems resulting in the War and those emerging after its 
conclusion. An account of the most important of the developments 
in the various national States occupies the remainder of the book and 
a few concluding pages sum up the situation and its prospects as 
they appeared at the end of 1932. 

It is inevitable in a work on a scale of this magnitude that many 
readers would wish to introduce differences in emphasis and inter- 
pretation. The omission of any account of the Scandinavian States 
and an interpretation of the Russo-Polish War whiclh differs con- 
siderably from that of Lord d’Abernon are two examples. But Dr. 
Langsam’s strength is that he keeps close to the facts throughout 
(minor slips are inevitable, e.g., the Deutsches Museum is in Munich, 
not Berlin (p. 407), and the description of certain anti-submarine 
vessels as the ‘“‘ famous American mystery or Q ships ”’ (p. 70) is 
one of the few occasions which raise a Briton’s eyebrows). 

As an introduction to the main features of the politics of the post- 
war world the work can be strongly recommended. An extensive 
bibliography of works in English is given at the end (pp. 661-693). 

Pum, &. 


The Press in My Time 


By R. D. BLUMENFELD. 8vo., pp. 248. (London: Rich and Cowan, 1933.) 
6 


S. 
WueEN Mr. Blumenfeld retired from the editorship of the Daily 
Express in 1932 he had directed the destinies of the paper for thirty 
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years. In this volume he reviews rapidly the major changes which 
he has witnessed during the half-century in which he has been active 
in journalism and it is not surprising that he has much to say which 
will be of the greatest interest to all who study the forces which form 
and direct public opinion. 

It is a fresh and detached survey remarkable for its openly 
expressed dissatisfaction with the present state of the daily press. 
Despite the praise accorded to all those who have succeeded com- 
mercially in the newspaper world, Mr. Blumenfeld records his 
conviction that the popular press has failed in its high function of 
providing intelligent guidance, reasoned opinions and authoritative 
pronouncements on the important questions of the day. This opinion 
will hardly wear an air of novelty to readers of PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, but coming from such a source it may be hoped that it will have 
resounding echoes in Fleet Street. 

By the Press, Mr. Blumenfeld means the metropolitan daily press. 
He has nothing to say of the weekly literary and political press such 
as the Spectator, New Statesman, Economist, &c., which is the more 
curious as he foresees the time when there will be daily papers to fill 
the functions these journals at present perform once a week. 

The book hardly lays the foundations of that Zeitungswesen which 
we yet lack in England, but it is full of interesting observations and 
will be largely drawn upon when a serious study of the role of the 
periodical press in national life is undertaken. 

F. R. C. 


Third Index Catalogue of the Parliamentary Papers in the 
Public Reference Library, Newcastle-upon- Tyne 


By JosepH WALTON, F.L.A., Sub-Librarian, The Public Library, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1933. 4to., pp. 60. 
Tue Library authorities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne are to be congratu- 


lated upon the enterprise they have shown in producing catalogues 
of the Parliamentary and other Government publications contained 
in their reference library. This third volume deals mainly with pub- 
lications added between 1923 and 1933. It is apparent that every 
effort has been made to ensure as comprehensive a collection as 
possible and that Mr. Walton has undertaken a great labour in 
producing this general subject index of it. The work should do much 
to familiarise those who use the library with the great range of 
information contained in official publications, and it well deserves the 
emulation of librarians in other large centres. 
F. R. C. 
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Holstein 
His Excellency the Spectre, The Life of Fritz von Holstein. By JOACHIM VON 

KURENBERG, translated by E. O. Lorimer with an introduction by 

Wickham Steed. Pp. xlv+264. (Constable & Co., London, 1933.) 

8s. 6d. net. 

THE extraordinary influence wielded by Holstein in shaping the 
foreign policy of Germany cannot be paralleled by the career of any 
civil servant in modern times. Unknown to the general public, 
feared, hated and distrusted by his subordinates and superiors alike 
he managed to secure and retain a powerful position in the German 
Foreign Office under four Imperial Chancellors from Bismarck to 
Bulow. 

An attempt is made in this work to give in seventy short dramatic 
episodes a picture of his life and to show the methods by which he 
obtained the sinister authority for which he was renowned. The book 
is as entertaining as much popular history and it is more soundly 
based on fact than most. Unfortunately, the point at which the facts 
cease and the romance begins is by no means always clearly 
indicated. 

For serious students of the period the book cannot compare with 
the masterly sketch of Holstein by Dr. G. P. Gooch (contributed 
to the Cambridge Historical Journal and expanded in “‘ Studies in 
Modern History.’’ Longmans. 1931). Some mention of this study 
should have been made in the “‘ Selected Bibliography for English 
Readers ’’ given at the end of the book. 

PF, RC. 


A Bibliography of Public Administration 
Part I.—General Literature. By SARAH GREER. (Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 302 East 35th Street, New York, U.S.A.) Pp. xi+90. $1.50. 
AN extremely useful guide to the more important publications in the 
field of public administration, principally American. Until the second 
part is published it is premature to suggest additions, but as the 
section on the National Government of Great Britain contains only 
eleven entries there is clearly room for expansion. The Institute has 


begun what is certain to become a very valuable piece of work. 
F. RB. C. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
British Public Utilities and National Development 


By MarsuHatt FE. Dimock, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago. (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.) Pp. 349. 
tos. 6d. net. 

THE book upon “‘ British Public Utilities and National Development,”’ 


which Dr. Marshall Dimock has written, possesses particular interest 
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for members of the Institute of Public Administration because much 
of the information which it contains is derived from the Journal of 
the Institute and from conversations with its members. Its title and 
its general theme follow a line of thought suggested in the quotation 
from President Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Looking Forward ’’ which is placed at 
the beginning of the book :— 


‘““ The development of public utilities is, particularly at this 
present stage of our economic life, the development of the 
nation.”’ 


In his preface and introductory chapter the author explains his 
object and his point of view. He postulates the possibility of a 
philosophy of public service management, and his point of view is 
that of the “‘ intelligent citizen.’’ 

The publisher’s note claims, and is perhaps justified in claiming, 
that the book is the “‘ first comprehensive analysis of the development, 
organisation, management and control of British public service under- 
takings.’’ The writer of this review has ventured on various occasions 
to draw the attention of members of the Institute to the inviting field 
of study which lay open to British students who cared to handle this 
growing subject-matter. Dr. Dimock makes some _ interesting 
observations upon the reasons why the study of public administration 
and of the problems which arise out of the conduct of public utilities 
have received comparatively little attention from British economists 
and political philosophers. It has been, as he well says, “‘ a sort of 
no man’s land ’”’ upon which neither the lawyer, the politician, nor 
the economist has thought it worth while to enter. 

The book is the fruit of a nine months’ residence in this country 
and is based partly upon personal observations of the workings of 
the various concerns brought under review, but more largely upon a 
wide range of personal discussions with experts and others interested 
in one way or another in the management and control of such 
concerns. It contains copious quotations from articles in this Journal 
and other sources and many statements based on interviews, some- 
times with persons who remain anonymous but at whose identity it 
is not always difficult to guess. This method adds considerably to 
the interest and authenticity of the book but involves a danger from 
which the author does not always escape. Sometimes he appears to 
be content with imperfectly balanced opposing or alternative 
opinions, and sometimes, as was indeed inevitable for one com- 
passing so much in so small a time, he seems to have accepted too 
much at its face value a one-sided account. For example, in the 
chapter on Railways, which is perhaps most open to criticism, he 
gives the argument of one side upon the subject of railway capitalisa- 
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tion by a quotation in the text and merely remarks in a footnote that 
the Companies urged a contrary contention. It also seems rather 
much to state that ‘‘ on candid examination ’’ the Railway Com- 
panies are ‘‘ feverishly extending their investments on motor services 
and are permitted to increase their capital and their revenue by this 
means although the Companies themselves loudly insist that road 
competition has destroyed the earning power of the railways.’’ This 
is a very incomplete and one-sided judgment and, though it is based 
on a statement by the Royal Commission on Transport made three 
years ago, it required investigation before repetition. Indeed, 
throughout this chapter (as again in the remarks upon the Salter 
Report) Dr. Dimock seems to have accepted ex parte statements with 
insufficient critical examination. Similarly, the account of the 
negotiations connected with the Imperial Beam Service strikes one 
as giving only part of the story. But these are very minor criticisms 
of a method which, on the whole, the author of this important study 
has pursued with skill and success as well as with untiring industry. 

The scope of the survey embodied in its pages can be briefly 
indicated. Five types of public utility are mentioned, of which one 
is quickly dismissed. It is the Parliamentary concession to individual 
persons which now survives mainly in regard to such undertakings 
as ferries, piers and a few of the smaller docks. 

Next, there is the ‘‘ mixed ”’ enterprise in which the invested 
capital and the actual direction are jointly contributed by a private 
company and a governmental body. In Great Britain, the Man- 
chester Ship Canal is the most important example of this type of 
organisation. (The Southampton Harbour Board, to which reference 
is made, is hardly a case in point, for it is not a trading body.) The 
author regards this type of undertaking as affording an opportunity 
for elasticity and adaptability of management and as likely to 
guarantee a greater degree of public control over finance and policy 
than the Public Utility Trust. But in some Continental examples 
(as in Berlin transport) it led to a dominance of political considera- 
tions, and it would not have been out of place if Dr. Dimock had 
discussed the dangers of this form of organisation as well as empha- 
sised its merits. It is only fair to add that he has written at length 
on this subject elsewhere. 

There then remain the three well-recognised classes—the State or 
municipal concern, the private company operating a limited mono- 
poly under statute, and the Public Utility Trust, in this country usually 
described as a Board. The Post Office exemplifies the first class, 
the Railway Companies the second, the Central Electricity Board 
and the B.B.C. the third, and they are all discussed in detail. Most 
space is devoted to Post Office telegraphs and telephones and to a 
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well-informed discussion on Post Office reform. Electricity occupies 
the next longest chapter. The B.B.C. is dealt with in a separate 
chapter of special interest, containing many quotations in Sir John 
Reith’s most vigorous vein. What is called the ‘‘ cultural founda- 
tion ’’ of the B.B.C. and its programme policy are clearly expounded 
and defended, and the chapter might be read with advantage by all 
listeners who desire to understand the working and policy of an 
undertaking from which they derive so much. Water, gas, tramway 
and harbour undertakings are much more briefly examined in the 
opening chapter, as also is the London Passenger Transport Board, 
which might perhaps have received more detailed treatment had its 
creation not been quite so recent. 

It is impossible in a brief review to embark upon an examination 
of the author’s treatment of particular undertakings. Those with the 
closest knowledge of particular concerns will not always agree with 
what they find recorded or with the comments on the record, but all 
these chapters contain much which merits the attention of a wider 
circle of readers than the specialist. The discussion of Post Office 
reform is sympathetic in its understanding of the problem of managing 
that vast business, and the efficiency with which a State Department 
functions in spite of its difficulties has evidently made an impression 
upon this close observer. He notes, as chief among the reforms 
required, the more effective enlightenment of Parliament and the 
public as to the achievements of the Post Office, greater autonomy in 
finance, the creation of a functional Board, more emphasis in 
administration upon the financial and engineering services and the 
prevention of too much centralisation in the Secretariat (though else- 
where he dismisses as largely groundless the charge that the Secre- 
tariat ‘‘ usurps ’’ power). Since this chapter was written, steps have 
been taken in the direction of meeting some of the criticisms which 
it endorses. 

In passing, one notes a point as to the practical importance of 
which most co-ordinating executive officers would agree, namely, tne 
advantage of constant personal consultation and even the assistance 
which management can derive from a centralisation of office accom- 
modation and close contiguity of the rooms of the principal functional 
officials. This checks the tendency to rely upon the formality of 
written reports and memoranda (said to be characteristic of the 
German method) and the growth of the feeling, which is too prevalent, 
that personal discussion and conference are a waste of time, whereas 
the same ‘“‘ observations ’’ recorded at greater length and with less 
conclusiveness by pen and ink provide a real return for one’s salary. 

It is time to return to broader questions. What is the author’s 
attitude to some of the main principles which emerge from his study 
of his subject matter? To take some of the more important of them, 
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what are the limits and advantages of regulation by Whitehall and 
what are its shortcoming? What should be the spirit behind such 
regulation and control and what attitude ought the public, Parliament 
and the Department to adopt? 

Under the first head, the creation of a Public Trust or Board is 
treated as an alternative to the regulation of a controlled monopoly 
by the State. The distinction is not in fact clear-cut, for, in this 
country at any rate, Parliament views statutory trusts or Boards as 
in many respects requiring the same kind of regulations as statutory 
companies with similar functions. But it is an important considera- 
tion, not perhaps hitherto sufficiently emphasised, that, in practical 
working and as a result of a different orientation of public opinion, 
the extent of regulation necessary in certain fields can be much 
reduced when the service is organised throughout on the basis of a 
Board not working for profit. Dr. Dimock takes the view that, in 
British practice, the attitude of Departments towards control of utility 
services tends to be too passive and too timid. They wait to be set 
in motion, and they prefer to receive rather than discover evidence, 
instead of boldly and freely taking the initiative. They do not under- 
stand ‘‘ the tactics of regulation.’”’ They are not exclusively vigilant 
in pressing the ‘‘ consumer’s ’’ point of view, but are also anxious 
to see the industry running itself efficiently and smoothly on lines not 
calling for perpetual interference. Now Dr. Dimock sees certain 
dangers in this attitude and considers also that undue weight is given 
to legal elements in those regulatory tribunals, independent of depart- 
ments, which perform much the same functions as theirs. It would 
not be right to underestimate the force of his criticisms or overlook 
their consistency with his underlying ‘‘ philosophy ’’ of public 
utility management, which leads him to prefer the active and constant 
interference characteristic of most American regulatory Commissions. 
At the end, one still asks, a little sceptically, ‘‘ What good comes of it 
all? ’’ and wonders whether our rather different technique may not 
meet better our different circumstances. Yet this is not to say that 
there are no fields in which at some point vigorous and active use of 
latent powers ought not to be applied. It is fundamental that, 
where monopoly is created, some machinery must ensure to the public 
a reasonable service at a reasonable price. 

Even in such matters as standardisation, while it is true that there 
has been little resort to compulsion, standardisation of frequency was 
enforced upon the electrical industry, and the Minister of Transport 
has made an Order upon the Railways requiring them to adopt 
standardised methods and equipment in electrical working. 

But whether one agrees or not in attaching the same emphasis to 
particular features of regulation as is done in this book, no one con- 
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cerned in administration can fail to profit by its careful and under- 
standing analysis of British methods. 

The concluding pages of the book contain some interesting 
remarks upon what is intended by ‘‘ commercial ’’ management of 
public utilities, whether a common administrative and industrial 
service is desirable to man them and the importance to be attached 
to the ‘‘ human ”’ factor. It is surely, however, very disputable to 
say that ‘‘ most so-called ‘ practical ’ executives would probably say 
that the attitudes of employees are relatively unimportant in 
determining the efficiency of an undertaking.”’ 

Readers will turn with special interest to what is said as to the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of the different types of 
organisation. The author looks for further experimentation and is 
not prepared to stereotype one or other of the existing forms as 
standard. He thinks that experience may show the Public Board 
to be too far removed from Parliament to be effectively criticised 
and controlled in financial and labour policies, that a sense of 
responsibility in the management may be dulled, and that tendencies 
to log-rolling, personal influence and an unreasonably high level of 
salaries and overhead costs may show themselves. But one would 
have welcomed a longer and more critical examination of some of 
the issues of principle which were raised and so fully debated in 
connexion, for example, with the establishment of the London 
Passenger Transport Board. 

A good point is made in laying emphasis upon the fact that many 
of the early undertakings were local monopolies, often confined to 
local government boundaries, which since the war have been more 
and more recognised to be obsolete and hampering. The need for 
reorganisation on a national scale has forced the issue and, faced 
with it, all parties in the State have accepted large-scale monopolies 
under some form of public control as a necessary step. This is 
Dr. Dimock’s answer to the question why we have set up so many 
public utility undertakings, and here he finds the link between their 
growth and a policy of national development. 

Much is still happening and I conclude by expressing the hope, 
which all his readers in this country will echo, that Dr. Dimock will 
before long bring his inquiring mind among us again to review what 
he has formerly examined, to observe what may have happened since 
his recent visit, and to give us a sequel or a companion to his present 
valuable volume, which can be recommended without reservation to 
all students of public administration. 

C. W. H. 
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Monographs on:— 
RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(a) The Metropolitan Community. By Prof. R. D. MACKENZIE. 2is. net. 
(b) Trends in Public Administration. By Prof. LEonarD D. WHITE. 24S. net, 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd. 


In December, 1929, President Hoover named the committee to 
survey social changes in America. Funds for the researches were 
granted by the Rockefeller Foundation, an expert staff was recruited 
from Universities and other scientific institutions, and a series of 
investigations were begun early in 1930 which were concluded in 1932. 

The Committee, in a foreword to the series of monographs which 
contain the results of these investigations, speak enthusiastically of 
their position and work. ‘‘ The undertaking,’’ they say, ‘‘ is unique 
in our history. For the first time the head of the nation has called 
upon a group of social scientists to sponsor and direct a broad 
scientific study of the factors of change in modern society.’’ 

The uniqueness of the occasion induced the committee to step 
warily. ‘‘ To safeguard the conclusions against bias, the researchers 
were restricted to the analysis of objective data.’’ Other types of 
research were rated highly, ‘‘ But an investigation initiated by the 
President in the hope that the findings may be of service in dealing 
with the national problems of to-day and to-morrow, should be kept 
as free as possible from emotional colouring and unverifiable 
conjectures.”’ 

As regards the two volumes now under review; that by Professor 
R. Mackenzie is a review of the growing urbanization of American 
life, an estimate of the chief causes of the movement of population, 
a statement of the effect of this on family and social life. As an 
essay illustrative of the social significance of census statistics, it is a 
careful, honest piece of work. Possibly its value might have been 
increased if Professor Mackenzie had transferred some of his working 
material to appendices. Other improvements would have been the 
devotion of some space to a statement of the effect on business and 
well-being of the changes discovered, proved, and measured; and a 
statement of what America was doing about it. But presumably these 
did not come within the Professor’s terms of reference. 

Professor White sets out the facts about the distribution of func- 
tions between various kinds of authority in America as affected by 
recent changes. He tells us of the development of managerial tech- 
nique, and gives a lot of information regarding the improvement in 
the qualification methods of recruitment and training (after entry) of 
American officials—subjects of great interest to readers of this journal. 
He interests his readers in the growing efficiency and professionaliza- 
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tion of officials. But he does not always draw the lessons which these 
facts carry (but which may not be apparent to the reader) and he 
makes no attempt to show us the “ life ’’ behind and within the facts. 
Put in another way, we in this country are interested in every move- 
ment to increase efficiency in the public services, but efficiency with 
us implies more than technical efficiency in engineering, medicine, 
finance, &c. It implies a deep respect for representative institutions 
and ability to make them work successfully. Professor White does 
not appear to have carried this conception with him in this analysis 
of facts. He does not, for instance, tell us how American representa- 
tive institutions do their thinking, reach their corporate conclusions 
and achieve results, or whether they do these things better than 
hitherto. 

These two volumes contain authoritative collections of facts which 
their authors have infused with interest. They do not, on the 
other hand, treat of those aspects of their respective problems which 
are the preoccupation of practical administrators in this country, 
presumably because these questions were outside the scope allotted 
to them. We hope, therefore, that the authors will follow up these 
useful pieces of work with still more useful interpretations of the life 
and purpose behind the facts. 

A. C. STEWART. 


Unemployment Insurance 
By S. P. Low and St. V. F. Coutts. (Pitman.) 6s. 
Into these hundred pages Mr. Low and Mr. Coules have packed 
a great deal of their official knowledge of the law of unemploy- 
ment insurance and transitional payments as in operation during 
the year 1933, and their summary should just fit the need of 
the inquiring student, who would otherwise be lost among a 
labyrinth of Acts and Regulations. The authors do not attempt 
to interpret the elaborate case law of benefit built up on thousands 
of Umpire’s decisions, but what they thus lose in complete- 
ness, they gain in readability. A handbook of this class deserves, 
in our opinion, a far wider circulation than it is likely to get, for there 
is still a great darkness in the public mind about the scheme of 
unemployment insurance, both on its contributory and on its benefit 
side. And the same is true of our other great national insurances for 
health and pensions. The general public do not really understand 
them. These complicated measures, which vitally touch the daily 
lives of millions of citizens, are virtually left to the mercy of a handful 
of expert officials. The latter do their job ably and impartially, but 
that is not because they are watched in all their ways by an alert 
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or intelligent public. Indeed, there seems to be a very limited appetite 
for self-determination in these social measures. A few members of 
Parliament nowadays do their best to keep themselves informed, but, 
as a rule, the task is too much for them. One of the difficulties, which 
particularly confronts the interpreters of unemployment insurance, is 
that the benefit arrangements are never the same from one year to 
another. There have been over 30 Amending Acts since 1920 and 
now the Government is busy with another Bill, which will probably 
change the whole face of unemployment benefit and. transitional 
payments in 1934. 
RONALD C. DAVISON. 


National Recovery Measures in the United States 
International Labour Office: Studies and Reports, Series B. No. 19. Pp. 224. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

To follow the intricacies and variations of American economic policy 
is nowadays becoming almost a full-time job. We all know that 
during the last nine months a spate of measures and orders has poured 
forth from Washington, designed to embrace the whole of American 
industry and agriculture and to jerk the system back on to the old 
prosperity track. But it has always been difficult to follow the details 
uf this gigantic programme: even the main ideas have been confused 
by the constant changes of personnel and the apparently contradictory 
utterances of various leaders. In publishing a selection of the actual 
texts of the ‘‘ Recovery ’’ measures, the International Labour Office 
has therefore performed a particularly useful service, which will 
relieve the future inquirer from a great deal of rummaging in news- 
papers and journals. 

The report which contains this collection of documents falls into 
two parts. ‘‘ The first part gives the text of six Acts, having a more 
or less direct bearing upon industry and labour. . . . the second 
part reproduces the text of the so-called ‘ Blanket’ code and a 
selection of the codes of Fair Competition actually adopted by 
different industries.’’ In Part I, two of the Acts completely overshadow 
the others in importance—the National Industry Recovery Act itself 
and the Agricultural Adjustment and Farm Mortgage Act. Of the 
remaining four, one deals with the reorganisation of the railways, 
one with the co-ordination and expansion of employment exchanges, 
two with the provision of unemployment relief. These are all 
interesting in themselves, but the part which they play in the general 
recovery programme is, comparatively speaking, a minor one. In 
Part II the particular industry codes do not appear to differ very 
greatly from the Blanket Code. Although they do not go quite so far 
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in the direction of shorter hours, they appear to include everywhere 
the main principles. From the three sections then—the Recovery Act, 
the Agricultural Act and the Blanket Code—one obtains a very fair 
idea of the aims of the Roosevelt administration and the means by 
which it hopes to achieve them. It will be perhaps useful to mention 
some of the details. 

The Recovery Act itself falls into two parts, completely distinct 
from one another. One of these deals with the development of Public 
Works policy. Under the Act an ‘‘ administrator ’’ is to be appointed 
whose business it is (a) to draw up a comprehensive plan of Public 
Works, including road building, housing and slum clearance, con- 
servation of natural resources, etc. (b) With the help of the President 
to carry these into effect. (c) To make grants to States and Munici- 
palities where they are carrying out such projects. To finance these 
works as much as $3,300 million is to be appropriated out of the 
Treasury: the Treasury itself being given apparently unlimited 
borrowing powers. Apart from the scale on which it is done there 
is nothing very original about this part of the Recovery Act. More 
interesting is the other part which deals with the establishment of 
Codes of Fair Competition and which has, of course, to be read in 
connection with the ‘‘ Blanket ’’ and other codes themselves. Codes 
may be proposed by associations representative of the industry and 
must be approved by the President. The President also has the 
power of settling codes himself. ‘‘ After the President shall have 
approved any such code, the provision of such code shall be the 
standards of fair competition for such trade and industry or sub- 
division thereof.’’ Legal proceedings can be instituted against those © 
who violate such codes. There are certain clauses relating to the 
rights of labour which every code must include. These are: (1) 
“‘ That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing... . (2) 
That no employee . . . . shall be required to join any ‘ company ’ 
union. (3) That employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labour, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment, 
approved or prescribed by the President.’’ It is also stated that no 
code is to permit monopolistic practices. If necessary the President 
may impose conditions ‘‘ for the protection of consumers, competitors, 
employees and others.’’ 

The Blanket Code illustrates all this. It begins with the simple 
sentence: ‘‘ This agreement is part of a nation-wide plan to raise 
wages, create employment and thus increase purchasing power and 
restore business.’’ The fixing of a minimum wage of $15 per week 
for clerical workers and 4o cents per hour for manual workers is, 
however, only one of four important points. In addition, employers 
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agree: (1) To employ no one under the age of 16. (2) To employ 
clerical workers for not more than 40 and manual workers for not 
more than 35 hours a week (there is a rather vague clause about 
increasing wage rates per hour to compensate for the shorter working 
week). (3) Not to increase prices by more than the increase in costs. 

Lack of space prevents us from discussing the implications of this 
remarkable plan. It is, however, worth mentioning that the “‘ Fair 
Competition ’’ idea has at least three different aspects. First, the 
““ monetary ’’ aspect—the increase of purchasing power by increasing 
the total wage bill, secondly, the ‘‘ Labour ’’ aspect—the vastly 
improved status of trade unionism under the codes, and thirdly the 
“‘ Getting Together ’’ aspect—the protection of employers against 
“‘ unfair ’’ competition coupled with the idea that this must not lead 
to monopoly. One’s impression is that this third aspect is much more 
important in the particular codes. Many of them have a list of 
“‘ unfair ’’ practices: in the bituminous coal industry this includes 
selling below the “‘ fair ’’ market price. 

The Agricultural Act, which can receive here only the slightest 
mention, is important both because it aims deliberately at raising 
agricultural prices by output restriction and because for some reason 
it also contains the granting of inflationary powers to the President. 
Under this Act he can instruct the Reserve Banks to purchase 
Government Securities to the value of $3,000 million, issue United 
States notes to the amount of another $3,000 million and reduce the 
gold content of the dollar by 50 per cent. For the two most important 
Acts—the N.I.R.A. and the Agricultural—charts have been prepared 
which summarise the details for the reader most conveniently. As is 
rightly emphasised in the preface to this volume, the Recovery 
Measures are for the most part limited in their operation to two years. 
The non-inflationary parts of the programme, therefore, appear to 
have been conceived not as permanent institutional changes but only 
as part of the great ‘‘ Back to Prosperity ”’ effort. 

H. T. N. GAITSKELL. 


The Planning of Agriculture 
By Viscount Astor and Keira A. H. Murray. (Oxford University Press.) 
xviii+ 186 pages. 6s. net. 

SELDOM has British Agriculture been so much before the public eye 
as to-day, and the present interest is occasioned chiefly by the various 
steps which are being taken to relieve the distressed state of the 
industry. Planning also is a very topical subject, and Viscount Astor 
and Doctor Keith Murray have therefore chosen an opportune 
moment for publishing this critical examination of the possibilities of 
planning the development of agriculture in this country. 
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In their previous book, ‘‘ Land and Life,’’ the same two authors 
set forth their own plans for helping agriculture, including proposals 
for a tariff on live stock as well as on fruit and vegetabes. In the 
present volume they describe the main features of the existing 
organisation of agriculture in this country and examine some of the 
problems involved in any attempt to control price fluctuations or 
volume of production. 

The most conspicuous attempts at agricultural planning in Great 
Britain to-day are the various schemes under the Agricultural 
Marketing Acts. These Acts offer various statutory powers for 
industrial self-government through marketing schemes, subject to a 
certain measure of Government supervision, and they mark an 
interesting constitutional development. Mr. Street, Principal Assis- 
tant Secretary in charge of the Markets Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, gave some account of the provisions of 
the Act of 1931 when he spoke last March on ‘“‘ The Marketing of 
Agricultural Produce ’’ at one of the Institute’s London lunches. 
Since then we have had the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1933, with 
its provisions for regulating imports in connection with marketing 
sciuemes, and for the constitution of Development Boards as a link 
b:tween producers and processors, ¢.g., between a Pigs Marketing 
Board and a Bacon Marketing Board. Schemes under these Acts 
for the marketing of milk, pigs, and bacon have also come into 
operation in 1933. 

The present book is not so much concerned with the administrative 
aspects of these Acts as with the broad issues of policy involved. 
Whilst conceding that the Acts may contain some valuable provisions 
the authors are somewhat sceptical as to how much these marketing 
schemes can hope to achieve. One of their main conclusions is that 
the regulation of production should be by the automatic action of 
prices, and that any long-term policy of regulation by quotas for 
home or imported produce or both will lead to almost insuperable 
difficulties. ‘‘ Can Agriculture be planned? ’’ they ask, in effect, 
and whilst not giving a cut and dried answer they are rather pessi- 
mistic as to the outcome of some of the present efforts. 

This interesting and able book will repay the attention of all 
interested in the future of British Agriculture or in the possibilities of 
planning, whether or not they agree with its conclusions. A word of 
praise should be given to the useful tables and figures contained in the 
book, which have been carefully chosen to illuminate and exemplify 
the various issues discussed. 
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Public Utility Tariffs 


The Price Policies of German Public Utility Undertakings. By H. E. BATSON. 

(Humphrey Milford.) Pp. xx+216. 12s. 6d. 

One of the things that makes the Public Utilities a particularly 
interesting field to the student of realist economics is the perpetual 
compromise between economic principle and political expediency— 
or, if you will, social duty. On the one hand, for example, it is 
frequently in their interest to differentiate their charges as between one 
class or group of customers and another: on the other hand, working 
as they do under a considerable degree of public responsibility or 
public control, this is just what it is peculiarly difficult for them to do. 
So what we get is a massive mixture of differing practices, as between 
one type of service and another, or between one country and another 
in respect of the same type of service, and as between one undertaking 
and another of the same class in the same country. When every 
allowance is made for differences in local conditions—in demand 
characteristics—there remains a charming assortment of anomalies 
for which the most that can be said is that the various publics have 
grown accustomed to them. To take one salient example, why is 
water almost invariably supplied in this country on the basis of a fixed 
assessment and in Germany almost invariably at a rate per gallon 
measured by meter? 

Mr. Batson was enabled by the Garton Foundation to make a 
study the price or tariff practices of German Public Utility under- 
takings. This useful little book is the result. While mainly 
addressing himself to the task of getting at the facts, he adduces and 
discusses principles in a way which adds considerably to its value for 
the thoughtful student. Clearly, Mr. Batson has the root of the matter 
in him, and a certain sketchiness in the treatment of some major 
issues of great importance was inevitable if his study was to conform 
to its indicated limits. The short chapter on ‘‘ Management in 
Germany ”’ may be cited as an example. He gives a brief but useful 
survey of the development of German Public Utility management, 
and of the various forms with which experiments have been made: 
company management, municipal management, the ‘‘ mixed under- 
taking,’’ ‘‘ improved public management ”’ (the Regie), and ‘‘ public 
management in company form.’’ We want to know more about them 
—how they work, whether, as between one type and another, any 
significant differences in policy and enterprise or in efficiency of 
performance can be observed: and such information as there is on 
these matters is not very accessible. Some day we may perhaps 
hope for a fuller and more critical study by Mr. Batson in this field: 
for present purposes he invades it merely to provide the necessary 
introduction to his study of price policies. 
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Into this he has obviously put a great deal of work. Of the four 
utilities with which he deals—Water, Gas, Electricity, and Tramways 
—the treatment of the first is perhaps the least satisfactory. Some of 
the introductory matter seems unnecessarily elementary—the author 
evidently had his first-year students in mind—and most of it applies 
not to water supplies specially, but to all the utility services with 
which he deals, and would be better, therefore, as a separate chapter 
introductory to the whole subject. When we come to water itself, 
we find an excellent collection and classification of the German data 
but no real answer to the questicn why, if the metering system is too 
costly to be serviceable in England (p. 87) it is almost universally 
adopted in German towns. Is it that the results under the British 
system give a sufficiently close approximation to those under the 
German system, without the expense of actual measurement: or is it, 
as Mr. Batson himself seems to suggest, that the British practice is 
based on social considerations—ability to pay—and the German on 
economic, with a special bias—to which Englishmen in general are 
immune—against waste: do the Scotch meter their water? The 
fact probably is that water service in developed countries is ceasing 
to be the supply of a commodity and has passed into the category 
of a necessary local service possessing, however, a special need for 
economical utilization. The corollary is that the main object of the 
tariff structure should be not to maximize demand but to prevent 
waste. Incidentally, this principle makes an anomaly of the com- 
mercial dividend-paying water company. 

The material relating to gas tariffs is of special interest in this 
country, where, in contrast to the great variety in German tariff bases, 
only one method of charging is in use for domestic consumption. The 
Germans have overdone variety, as they themselves are disposed to 
admit, but Mr. Batson is probably right in his general conclusion 
that the two-part tariff is much nearer the ideal than our own flat-rate 
method of charge. The Biebrich tariff scheme (pp. 121-2) is particu- 
larly interesting. It is startling to learn that a recent investigation 
showed that 25 per cent. of all the customers of three of the largest 
gas undertakings were unprofitable. 

The electricity supply industry in Germany presents the same 
picture of multifarious confusion in its methods of charging as prevails 
in this country. Mr. Batson also, in investigating this industry, ran 
into a secrecy complex, which may have some significance. It is at 
any rate unusual. His view that ‘‘ the satisfactory solution of the 
tariff problem would be of more importance to the industry than any 
conceivable discoveries in the technological sphere,’’ seems to be 
supported by the facts both here and in Germany. Perhaps we have, 
of late, advanced a little further in the direction of that goal than the 
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Germans: but no one would call the pace rapid or the effort 
strenuous. 


One minor though general criticism may be permitted. Mr. 
Batson seems to overrate the accounting cost of relatively complicated 
tariffs. There was a time when this burden was a material factor in 
the determination of the tariff-structure. But modern methods of 
mechanized accounting in its various forms have changed the 
situation radically, and it will normally be found that accounting 
objections to methods of charge on the ground of their alleged costli- 
ness are based on out-of-date practice. 


The standard British treatise on public utility economics has yet 
to be written. At the moment there are ‘‘ nine and ninety ways of 
constructing ’’ public utility tariffs, and it is very doubtful indeed 
whether all or even many of them are right. Meanwhile we are 
beginning to collect and correlate the data, and Mr. Batson’s 
researches, supplemented as they are by a certain amount of criti- 
cism, itself based on a sound conception of the principles and the 
unity of the subject, are of definite value. For wherever overhead 
costs, combined with some elasticity of demand, are present—as in 
most public utility services they are—the question of “‘ tarification ”’ 
becomes one of the first importance. If he will go on to investigate 
the causes underlying the many differences in tariff structure for 
similar services, and the effect of over-capitalization on rates of 
charge and indirectly on tariff structures—this latter presents some 
disturbing features—he will place us still further in his debt. For, 
although he has written primarily for students in economics, work on 
these lines by a trained economic thinker will be of great value to 
those who are called upon to frame and to justify the tariff structures 


and policies of the utilities themselves. 
H. N. B. 


British Public Expenditure, 1921-1931 


By JosepH Sykes, M.A., M.Com. (London: P. S, King & Son Ltd.) 8vo, 
pp. xii+388. Price 15s. net. 


SEEKING to frame an objective and scientific estimate of the amount 
and of the social and economic effects of British public expenditure 
Professor Sykes has another motive in his new book than that urgent 
desire to find methods of reducing expenditure which has actuated 
the periodical economy committees appointed by the Government to 
study the same question. 
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It is a task which is far from being so simple as it might be 
expected to prove. Apart from the difficulty arising from the lack 
of adequately analysed statistical data, there are difficulties of pre- 
sentation and of finding a standard by which the utility or otherwise 
of the expenditure may be judged. 

If the book yields no very clear impression it is largely because 
of these obstacles. This is almost inevitable in view of the magnitude 
of the task and the enormous number of factors comprised under 
the direct and indirect effects of public expenditure. In part it is due 
to the difficulties of arrangement of the book itself. Professor Sykes 
divides the expenditure under six heads and shows how it has varied 
quantitatively. (The use of graphic methods would have helped 
here.) He next proceeds to review in turn the economic and social 
effects which have followed from each of these groups of expenditure. 
Thirdly he attempts a critical summary estimate and appraisal of 
these effects. Finally a summary estimate of the whole is given. It 
is difficult, therefore, to avoid some repetition. But it is the difficulty 
of making a critical estimate of the social gains and losses as a whole 
which will probably strike most readers. It is apt to involve judg- 
ment to which it is very difficult to give scientific precision, such, 
eé.g., as that the Old Age Pensions scheme “ has resulted in a very 
large measure of personal content and happiness,’ and that “ it 
may be counted as a distinct social gain. . . . that relatively large 
numbers of the population are housed at decent standards.”’ 

Not all the arguments are so transparent and Professor Sykes faces 
the involved problems of the incidence of the benefits of the different 
branches of expenditure upon various groups of recipients, the 
general effect upon the incomes of the richer and poorer groups of 
society respectively and within those groups themselves. A large 
part of the book is concerned with this problem, which necessarily 
leads also to some study of the incidence of taxation on the Richer 
and Poorer. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the treatment of some questions 
should be slight. The discussion of expenditure on public works is 
scanty; so also is that on the expenses of administration (pp. 306 
et seq.). Professor Sykes imagines, for instance, that merely because 
the expenditure for stationery and printing has amounted to about 
£1.5 million a year, there is prima facie evidence of waste. Basing 
his judgment apparently on some observations by the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts between 1922 and 1925, he recommends 
that ‘‘ the wastage observable in stationery and printing should be 
rigidly dealt with.”’ 

There are few such outspoken judgments in the book and it is 
the more unfortunate that this one should have been made in obvious 
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ignorance of the needs of public administration under this head and 
of the positive machinery for control already existent. 

In spite of a few such inadequacies the book will fill a gap in the 
literature of public finance and administration and our gratitude to 
Professor Sykes wil not be diminished by his announcement that 
this work is preliminary to a study of the validity of the present 
scheme of public expenditure in its relation to an alternative 


application of social resources. 
FF: R. C. 


Economics and Politics 


Das POLITISCHE ELEMENT IN DER NATIONALOKONOMISCHEN 
DOKTRINBILDUNG. 
3y Dr. GUNNAR MyrpDAL. (Junker und Dunnhaupt Verlag. 1932. Berlin.) 

Pp. xi+309. 12M. 

It would hardly be surprising if widespread popular disappointment 
at the poor response which economists have made to the general 
expectation that they could and would provide a ready cure for the 
economic depression should lead to a renewed investigation of the 
nature and scope of economic science. 

In England we have had Professor Lionel Robbins’ “‘ Essay ’ 
but already in Sweden Doctor Gunnar Myrdal had completed a 
more exhaustive work on a similar theme. This book has since been 
translated into German. It is in many ways unfortunate that there 
has been no English version, since the argument, unlike that of Pro- 
fessor Robbins, is founded principally upon a critical investigation 
of the work of English economists, with whose writings Doctor 
Myrda! shows a remarkably intimate acquaintance. 

He is concerned to trace the influence which ethical or political 
views have had in the formation of economic theory. It is an 
influence from which, as he observes, economists have frequently 
declared that they would free themselves but it has nevertheless been 
so potent that their practice has belied their professions. Economics 
remains in consequence embarrassed by a mass of non-economic 
or ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ ballast. Among the topics which may be so 
described Dr. Myrdal lists: utility, real or subjective costs, value 
(other than exchange value), social satisfaction, general welfare, least 
social sacrifice, the concept of national income as the sum of indi- 
vidual satisfactions, and in general all those social doctrines whose 
political bias is concealed by the claim that they are ‘‘ the econo- 
mically correct,’’ ‘‘ the economic... .’’ or “‘ the natural... .”’ 

This is clearly a radical programme but it is soundly based on an 
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1 exhaustive study of the environment, political, psychological and 
legal, in which economic doctrines took shape. The old theory of 
natural rights and the later doctrine of utilitarianism, elaborated by 
the refinements of a psychological hedonism are shown to have 
become so much a part of economic speculation that they seem 
ineradicable. The result has been, in the imperfect state of political 
theory, that almost all economic theories are immortal since they 
can be given some extraneous plausibility. Dr. Myrdal’s examination 
of the classical and of the neo-classical theories of value is refined and 
penetrating. He is able by means of it to effect an acute analysis of 
the current concepts of economic liberalism and of the whole basis 
of the economics of welfare, especially as it is applied in the theory 
of public finance, a subject which, as he rightly observes, affords 
the most conspicuous examples of social and political valuations 
masquerading as economic necessities. 
) He faces in the final chapter the question, how can economics be 
practical without being politics? and he concludes that the task of 
t economics will be to keep political arguments on a rational basis, 
J rational in the sense that they rest on the most complete and correct 
e knowledge of reality available. The scientific value of his work 
e stands the more clearly revealed in that he makes no secret of his own 
political valuations. When every teacher of economics arrives at 
? the same standpoint there will be hope indeed that the subject may 
2 truly become that social science which its most earnest exponents 
n have declared it to be. 
e 


ww Fee we 


F. RC. 


r Foundations of the Philosophy of Value 


1 By H. OsBorne. (Cambridge University Press.) Pp. xxii+132. 8s. 6d. net, 


THE manner in which a prolonged investigation of the methodology 
of many branches of social science reveals their ultimate dependence 
upon a philosophy of value is illustrated by the work of Professor 
Myrdal noticed above. 

An extremely useful guide to the already large and growing 
literature of what has become an increasingly emphasised aspect of 
philosophical study is now available in this new work. The author 
does not disguise his own preference for an idealist or non-naturalistic 
solution but the purpose of his book is not so much to advance his 
own views as to describe and analyse those of other philosophers, 
a task which is accomplished in an able and scholarly manner. 


F. R. C, 
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The Fascist Form of Planning 
The Economic Foundations of Fascism. By Pavut Ernzic. (Macmillan.) 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Italian Corporative State. By Fausto Piticiiani. (P. S, King & Son 
Ltd.) 15s. net. 
Dr. E1nzic’s book is both interesting and disappointing. The pub- 
lisher’s jacket says that it gives ‘‘ a detailed analysis of the economic 
policy of Fascism as applied in Italy.’’ But in fact the author las 
attempted nothing of the sort. Not only is there no detailed analysis, 
in the sense in which that term is used by economists, but there are 
no statistics of any kind; the author’s statements about the economic 
position of Italy are left unsupported by any authority but their own. 

This, of course, is merely to say that Dr. Einzig’s book belongs 
to the useful class of descriptive, non-technical studies of the urgent 
practical economic questions of our times; a class of work which 
fortunately commands a wide circle of readers, and which even more 
fortunately includes books of the standing of Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Recovery and Mr. Hodson’s Economics of a Changing World. 
But a great part of the value of works such as those named lies in 
the authors’ balance of judgment and freedom from dogmatism on 
the controversial and complex subjects with which they have to deal. 
Dr. Einzig is nothing if not dogmatic; and his book appears to present 
the economic case for the Corporative State, as seen by one who, 
after visiting Italy to study it, has been strongly impressed with its 
attainments and possibilities. Indeed, the author practically says 
as much in his preface. This makes it all the more regrettable that 
he has not seen fit to provide the reader with the statistical data on 
which, no doubt, his conclusions were founded. In the absence of 
such data it is impossible to form an independent judgment, and the 
book must be read with reserve, as though it were an ex parte 
statement. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Einzig’s work can by no means be dismissed as 
polemics. On the contrary, those readers—probably the majority—- 
who are unfamiliar with the point of view and economic aims of the 
Italian Government will find the book not only very interesting but 
also provocative of useful thought, bearing directly, as the author 
emphasises, on both the political and economic problems of the trend, 
in this country and elsewhere, towards some form or other of 
‘* planned economy.”’ 

The character of the book can be illustrated by some quotations, 
from the chapters on ‘‘ Monetary Policy ’’ and on ‘‘ Banking in the 
Fascist State.’’ 

‘* The monetary policy pursued by Signor Mussolini’s régime has 
been strictly orthodox. In fact it may be said that it has been too 
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strictly orthodox. .... From a material point of view he was 
unquestionably wrong ”’ (in keeping the lira on gold at an unchanged 
parity in 1931). ‘‘ From a moral point of view it must be admitted 
that he was right. .... A collapse of the lira would have been 
interpreted at home and abroad as a defeat of Fascism. .... In 
the author’s opinion . . . . it is extremely probable that, with the 


consolidation of the Fascist economic system, orthodox monetary 
principles will be gradually relaxed.”’ 

“When in the earlier stages of the crisis the decline of share 
prices began to cause uneasiness among the public Signor Mussolini 
ordered the banks to support the market in their own shares as well 
as in the shares of those companies with whose financing they were 
concerned. ... . The result has been that. . . . the leading banks 
have become their own principal shareholders, as well as the principal 
shareholders in a large number of industrial undertakings.’’ (Later) 
‘““ arrangements were made to relieve the bank of its huge share- 
holdings . . . . although to some extent the operation resulted in an 
increase of the liquid resources of the bank, the Government- 
controlled company ”’ (created for this purpose — the Istituto 
Mobiliare Italiano) ‘‘ has become the shareholder of most leading 
industrial undertakings of the country. ... . This state of affairs 
should not, however, be interpreted as a disguised form of nationaliza- 
tion. The Government ... . intends to carry the shares until a 
revival of public demand for them unables the holding company to 
place them on the market.”’ 

‘‘ The new semi-official financial institutions . .. . are issuing 
Government-guaranteed bonds, so that the whole process amounts to 
relieving investors of their holdings of equities at a time when they 
are unwilling to hold them, and replacing the holdings . . . . by 
Government securities.”’ 

‘‘ The Italian system may be criticized on the ground that, as the 
Government is practically responsible for the liabilities of the banks, 
the latter may be encouraged to embark upon speculative ventures. 
. . .. This argument does not apply in Italy . . . . mistakes made 
by leaders of banks and captains of industry are treated as unpardon- 
able. . ... In one case, the story goes, the heads of a well-known 
bank which suffered heavy losses and immobilized its resources were 
summoned . : . . Signor Mussolini. . . . told them ‘ Gentlemen, 
I accept your resignations.” .... The banks are more public- 
spirited than they were.’’ (Reviewer’s italics.) 

In regard to international economic relations, the author or Signor 
Mussolini (it is not always easy to distinguish between them in regard 
to the attribution of the views expressed in the book) seem to share, 
and would perhaps claim to have anticipated, the view expressed 
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recently by Mr. Keynes that the high degree of commercial inter- 
dependence of nations to which free exchange gives rise tends to 
strengthen the factors leading to crises, and that, in order to get 
elbow-room for experimenting with a planned economy, it is necessary 
for nations to aim at a higher degree of economic self-sufficiency, 
which they can in any event now afford. 

The lucid clarity of the author’s English prose might serve as a 
model of style to many economists. Popular books should be 
readable; and this one is. 

Dr. Pitigliani’s book contrasts rather sharpiy with Dr. Einzig’s. 
It is a scientific contribution to the study of an experiment in industrial 
relations, addressed to the serious American or English student, who 
is accustomed to form his opinions upon verifiable data, and prepared 
to take the trouble to master them. For, historically, the Italian 
Corporative State began as such an experiment (whether or not it 
has now got further), and Dr. Pitigliani frankly treats it as such, 
without ranging over the wider field of general economic and financial 
policy. He states prominently at the outset (under the heading 
“* Author’s Acknowledgments ’’) that his study was made “ in close 
contact with certain offices of the Ministry of Corporations,’’ and it 
may reasonably be inferred that he is in general sympathy with the 
aims of the Italian Government, at least within the field of his subject. 
But a belief in the soundness of a movement is not incompatible with 
a scientific attitude towards its study; and Dr. Pitigliani is refreshingly 
free from dogmatism and tendenciousness. 

The book begins with a concise outline of the historical develop- 
ment of labour movements (the plural is essential) in Italy, and a 
brief account of how it came about that the converging currents of 
Italian thought and clashing interests after the war forged the 
‘* occupational associations ’’ of victorious Fascist syndicalism. The 
way in which the structure of these associations is designed to preserve 
their political solidarity (or subservience, according to one’s point of 
view) is clearly explained; and in this connection Dr. Pitigliani makes 
the interesting suggestion that ‘‘ the individuals chosen to preside over 
or to administer occupational associations will represent a new type 
of politician, who is really a political expert. This type of adminis- 
trator is characteristic of the present moment all the world over.”’ 
He adds, more controversially, that the emergence of this type is 
‘ probably nothing else than a consequence of the decline of Parlia- 
mentarianism.’’ Most English students of administration cherish a 
hope that it may prove to be the cure for any tendency to such a 
decline. 

The legal machinery governing collective contracts and the Labour 
Courts is then described, its present inadequacy on the economic side 
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being emphasised vith the utmost frankness. ‘‘ It is certainly no 
easy task to determixe wage-rates with the aid of the indications 
supplied by the Labour Charter and other laws of the Corporative 
State. ....The....data....have not been collected 
continuously .... there are gaps... . nor is it clearly stated 
how these data should be handled.’’ This part of the book contains 
a good deal of material for the study of the actual working of the 
Labour Courts; appendices give the fundamental Charter, and 
statistical tables, inter alia, of labour disputes (these are of course 
illegal) up to the middle of 1931. 

Coming to the Corporations themselves, Dr. Pitigliani is less 
informative, but no less frank; these new organs can hardly yet be 
said to exist, and “‘ it is impossible to judge ’’ how they will work. 
The one Corporation which does function is, rather oddly, the Cor- 
poration of the Stage; its task is said to have been particularly 
arduous, but it is impossible to draw from the author’s short but 
interesting account of its activities any definite inferences about the 
probable functioning of the other Corporations when they start work. 
The Corporation of the Stage appears to have begun, in 1931, by 
promptly setting up a “‘ private independent institution ’’ for 
rationalizing the theatrical and film agency business; this (novel ?) 
form of Fascist activity was, however, dissolved within six months, 
its functions being divided and handed over to more official bodies. 
(One suspects that the detailed story of what happened might be 
interesting.) The energetic Corporation also obtained from the 
authorities (within two years) reductions in railway fares for artists, 
concessions in regard to charges for electrical power used in theatrical 
performances, the lower taxation of theatre tickets, and a limited 
subsidy for successful producers. One cannot help feeling some mis- 
givings about the economic consequences if all the Corporations act 
vigorously along these lines! At the moment the other Corporations 
seem to be in suspense, such functions as are allotted to them by law 
being exercised by the National Council of Corporations, or by 
Sections of that body, which appears to mean in practice that they 
are exercised by the ‘‘ Head of the Government,”’ that is to say, by 
Signor Mussolini. But the whole organization is extremely complex; 
and the impression left on an Englishman, habituated to institutions 
which have somehow come to fulfil functions quite other than those 
for which they were originally intended, is one of considerable 
scepticism about how the Corporations really will work when they 
do get going. 

This observation applies also to some extent to what seems to be 
the fulcrum of the whole Corporative State; the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions itself. Dr. Pitigliani gives us its anatomy in detail; this is very 
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interesting, and perhaps all we are entitled to expect at this stage. But 
a study, on the spot, of the working of the Italian Ministries might 
throw much light on the problems of executive organization. 

The Corporative Parliament is still harder for an Englishman to 
understand; it may perhaps be surmised that one of its real functions 
is to counteract the tendency to regionalism, which is still a serious 
problem of statesmanship in Italy. 

In the last part of the book, Dr. Pitigliani makes a most praise- 
worthy attempt, under the general heading ‘‘ Occupational Associa- 
tions in Practice,’’ to show in a series of condensed historical 
summaries how the older parts of the Fascist State have actually 
worked, up to date, and a chapter is devoted to the organization of 
the social services. 

There is a useful index to the considerable mass of material in the 
book and a Bibliographical Note. 

u. 7. 


The Economics of Imperfect Competition 


By Joan Ropinson. (Macmillan.) 18s. net. 
THIS is an important contribution to the abstract theory of economic 
value. 

The ‘‘ marginal’’ technique of Marshall and the Cambridge schocl 
of economists is normally applied to text-book conditions of perfect 
competition, or else to those of complete monopoly. Except partially 
and quite recently, the normal condition, which is one of imperfect 
competition between a finite number of individual producers and 
consumers, if tackled at all by marginal analysis, has been 
approached as a variation from the extreme limiting case. 

Mrs. Robinson’s book (using by preference verbal exposition 
illustrated geometrically by means of marginal and average supply, 
&c., curves), applies the marginal technique directly to the normal 
general condition. 

The book is addressed specifically to the theoretical economist, and 
no attempt can be made to do it justice here. Mrs. Robinson is 
careful to warn the practical student, seeking a conception of economic 
value adapted directly for application to his work in an imperfectly 
competitive world, not to expect too much at present from marginal 
analysis. The economists have not yet, indeed, opened up to 
ordinary travellers the thorny trail which the pioneers (among whom 
Mrs. Robinson is of course numbered) have hacked into the wilder- 
ness. The subject, although Mrs. Robinson’s exposition is strikingly 
clear, is still ‘‘ economists’ economics.’’ 


H. T. 
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Capitalism > 
By Maurice HeLty-HuTCHINSON. (Benn Ltd.) Cr. 8vo, pp. 60. 55s. 
THIs small book consists of brief aphorisms and questions prompted 
by the author’s beliefs in the necessity for private trading and the 
difficulties and dangers of Public Enterprise. They afford a few hints 
and material for a book rather than a book itself. F. R. C. 


The Machine Unchained 


Revolution in the World Economic System from the First Steam Engine to 
the Crisis of Plenty. By L, HAUSLEITER. (Routledge, 1933.) Pp. 336. 
12s. 6d. net. 

AN attempt to present in dramatic form an account of the economic 

development of the world in the past hundred years or so and of the 

real causes of the present crisis. 

The author regards the ‘‘ Corporate State as the only way of 
escape from the world’s present difficulties—this is the ‘ eternal 
form,’ ’’ and it demands “‘ organic planning, inspired by the concept 
of a naturally decreed order without which no economic system, no 
culture, can endure.’’ 

With the problems of planning the author does not attempt to 
grapple. Despite the energetic style in which it is written it is a 
muddled book, and would itself have been improved by a little more 
careful planning. PRC. 


LAW 


The Law Relating to Town and Country Planning 
Vol. I, Part I.—The Law Relating to Town and Ceuntry Planning. Part I1.— 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. I2s. ‘.. net. 


Vol. Ii, Part II1I.—Regulations and Orders. 7s. vu. net. 
(Charles Knight & Co. Ltd.) 


MR. JENNINGS, who is well known to readers of PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, has not written for the general reader, but has produced a most 
useful guide to a most complicated piece of municipal law. 

Part I contains a brief history of the development of the law in 
which the duties, responsibilities and rights of the various authorities 
and persons concerned are explained. 

Part II is an annotated edition of the 1932 Act itself. 

The law relating to Acquisition of Land is set out in the 
Appendices. 

The second volume—containing Part III of the work—explains 
the numerous steps which a planning authority has to take te bring 
a scheme into operation as affected by Orders and Regulations. 
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Mr. Jennings has not succeeded in making a difficult subject easy, 
but he has made it intelligible—even to the lay mind. A most useful 
guide for all concerned in the administration of this law. 

t te oe A 


The Judicial System of Metropolitan Chicago 
By ALBERT LEPAWSKy, of the University of Chicago. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press.) 1932. xv and 265 pp. 18s. net. 

METROPOLITAN Chicago is taken for the purpose of this study as the 
territory lying within a radius of fifty miles from the intersection 
of Madison and State Streets in the Chicago Loop. ‘‘ It embraces 
all or part of fifteen counties in Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, and 
contains almost five million inhabitants who live under the jurisdiction 
of approximately eighteen hundred governments or taxing bodies.”’ 
The problem of judicial government in such conditions will necessarily 
be difficult. It is not made easier by the working of the American 
party system, whether in Chicago or outside. This is an excellent 
study of the problem. It is restrained and yet destructive. It is 
based upon facts not prejudices. And it is comprehensive. Great 
use has been made of dockets or court records, and the author has 
not been afraid to criticise the personnel of the courts. 

The book is constructive as well as critical. A final chapter 
summarises the conclusions and suggests the kind of reconstruction 
desired. These should be studied by students of English judicial 
government (though I do not suppose that there are more than 
half a dozen of them outside the Howard League, whose aims are 
narrow though important). For though metropolitan Chicago has 
many defects which metropolitan London has avoided, few outside 
the ‘‘ best law and best judges in the world ”’ school believe that 
legal reforms are not urgently necessary in England. The whole 
piece of work is a brilliant example of the kind of work which an 
English University could do if it only had the money and could break 
away from its traditional respect for ‘‘ authority.’’ It reflects great 
credit upon the University of Chicago and the author. 

Se oe 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
English Local Government 


By HERMAN Finer. (Methuen.) Price 21s. net. 
Dr. FINER has attempted an ambitious task which he defines in the 
Preface as the writing of ‘‘ a book on Local Government which offers 
a plain explanation of how and why the machinery and men work 
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as well as they do to-day.’’ He realises that this is a difficult aim, 
and the question that inevitably arises in the mind of the reader as he 
closes the book is, how far the author has succeeded. 

The first difficulty that must have presented itself was the 
arrangement of the subject. Dr. Finer has rejected the plan of giving 
a description first and an analysis afterwards, and combines the two 
under the various headings of Nature and Problem, Areas and 
Functions, Constitution, Powers and Organisation, the Central Local 
Relationship, and Finance of Local Government. A certain amount 
of overlapping would be inevitable in either scheme, and the one 
chosen lends itself to a more detailed analysis with less confusion in 
the citing of references than the other, and was doubtless chosen for 
that reason. But it results in the lack of a clear and definite picture 
of the main outlines of our Local Government system. It is surely 
essential that every student should grasp these before attempting 
a critical analysis. 

All the main problems of Local Government are included in the 
survey, and most of them are treated as exhaustively as space permits. 
The various points involved in the arguments for and against sug- 
gested solutions of present problems are all given, but with one 
exception the reader is left in doubt as to what solution Dr. Finer 
himself accepts. The exception is with regard to areas. Dr. Finer 
explains clearly the difference between the Regional authority for all 
purposes, and the creation of special authorities for special purposes, 
and although he says on page Ioo that there has not yet been suffi- 
cient discussion of the two proposals, he comes down on the side of 
a single Regional authority for all purposes at the end of the chapter 
after a very fair and detailed analysis of the arguments for both 
solutions. It is a pity that the author leaves the other problems after 
an analysis and with no conclusion. 

The book contains an excellent synopsis of the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Local Government and various 
Departmental Committees on the problems of the areas, and the 
references given in the footnotes throughout the book are compre- 
hensive and clear. 

The chapter on the Internal Organisation of Local Authorities will 
be of great interest to the elected councillor and to the official, for it 
discusses with considerable knowledge and insight the relations 
between the two, and the relative importance of the amateur element. 
It also deals with the Municipal Service and compares it with the 
National Civil Service, and compares also the Committee system of 
local authorities with the Parliamentary system of Departments under 
the control of a member of the Cabinet. The importance of co-ordina- 
tion, achieved in our National Government by the collective responsi- 
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bility of the Cabinet and by the Treasury is stressed, but it is surely 
not correct to say that in local government co-ordination only exists 
through the Finance Committee? This Committee with the final word 
on expenditure—subject always to the decision of the Council—must 
exercise considerable influence on co-ordination, but co-ordination 
should mean more than control of expenditure, and many councils 
are reluctant to give their Finance Committees wider powers. In 
Manchester, for example, the Finance Committee is not supposed to 
express an opinion on policy, as distinct from the financial aspect of 
any proposal. In practice it is impossible to keep a real distinction 
between the two, but the fear of giving the Finance Committee fuller 
powers, together with a realisation of the need for some Committee 
to exercise a general control over policy, has led recently to the 
appointment of a General Purposes Committee consisting of a third 
of the members of the Council, whose duty it is to report on new 
departures in policy. A committee of this kind has worked well in 
Nottingham for several years. 

Although the question of recruitment of officials and conditions 
of service is dealt with, hardly any mention is made of salaries. Yet 
until the public can be brought to recognise that it is of the first 
importance that municipal officials shall receive salaries adequate 
to their responsibilities, a grave danger threatens the future of local 
government. 

In discussing Block and Percentage Grants, the author, as is 
so often the case when this question is considered, emphasises the 
fact that a percentage grant induces local authorities to spend. The 
other aspect of it is surely equally important, namely, that it enables 
the Central Government to economise much more quickly and effec- 
tively than does a block grant fixed for a period of years. This was 
shown both when the Geddes economies were enforced by the Board 
of Education, and more recently in 1931 when expenditure on 
education was cut down by the Government in a way that was not 
possible in public health, protected by the fixed block grant. It is 
curious how seldom this merit—or demerit—of the percentage grant 
is recognised even by experts. 

So little is written about Local Government from the analytical 
and critical point of view that it is perhaps ungracious to criticise, 
but one is driven to the conclusion that Local Government, though a 
useful term, is now so complex a structure, that it is no longer an 
entity and should not be considered as one. The Sidney Webbs in 
dealing with its various sections needed twelve volumes. Has not 
the time arrived when students, and those who are interested should 
be told plainly that if they want anything more than a mere 
description, they must go to detailed studies of individual problems ? 
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A book as ambitious in scope as this one invites criticism, but that 
does not detract in the least from the praise and gratitude that is 
due from all who are interested in local government to a writer, who 
has himself collected and digested an immense amount of material, 
and then set it forth in an attractive form. It is a book of real value. 

Lapy SIMon. 


American County Government 
By en W. Bromace. Pp. vii+306. (Sears Publishing House, New 
ork.) 

Tuls is an able study of the Counties in the various American States. 
America is so large and has been settled at such a variety of times and 
under such different impulses and influences that it is a difficult task 
to present a full picture of what is virtually the government of rural 
areas in a great continent. However, the author has been able to 
classify rural local authorities into four major types: the fowm in 
New England; the township-supervisor system in New York, 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin; the commissioner system, which 
is found in a triangular region from New Jersey to Oklahoma and the 
Dakotas; and the county in the south and Far West. The first are 
governed by a town meeting; in the second, each township elects a 
supervisor to a Jarge county board which governs the county; in the 
third, commissioners are elected from sub-county (not necessarily 
township) areas to a small county board; in the fourth, the county is 
is the prime unit of rural government, and is governed by a county 
board, sometimes very small, sometimes very large, elected by 
districts. 

What are the common and outstanding features of these rural 
authorities? They lack an executive head like the Manager or strong 
Mayor of the cities, and, on the whole, modern opinion is that they 
will not be well governed until they are permitted or forced to appoint 
such officers. Secondly, they do not possess ‘‘ municipal home rule,”’ 
which in America means the right to define their own constitution and 
powers subject to a check by the law courts. Opinion is in favour of 
their obtaining power to choose their own constitution from models 
prescribed by the State legislature. Thirdly, the most important 
county services are local justice and police, main roads, health, public 
assistance. Experience shows that in all these matters the area is far 
too small to be efficient. As Bromage says: ‘“‘ those areas persist 
which were carved out upon the theory that a county shall be of such 
size, and the county court be so located, that a farmer can drive to the 
court-house and back with horse and carriage, between sunrise and 
sunset.’’ There is hardly any co-ordination between the work of the 
county officers; these officers (e.g., the treasurer, the coroner, sur- 
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veyor) are mainly elective; and their subordinates are not selected on 
the basis of merit. The remedies are: small county boards, who will 
appoint the chief officials either directly or through a manager and 
civil service conditions, and a reform of areas. As to areas there 
seem to be two alternatives, the fusion of counties, or, what is 
occurring where the problem is taken seriously, as in North Carolina, 
the assumption by the State of county services, like the highways. 

In relation to the simple-minded way out of the difficulty some- 
times proposed in England, that special functional regions instead of 
compendious regions, replace the counties, Bromage, though tempted 
by his urgent desire for reform, says: ‘‘ Functional co-operation (of 
counties) has great possibilities. Once counties get the habit, there 
will be no end to the creation of special districts. Carried to an 
extreme, this means the multiplication of joint enterprises with con- 
comitant welter of heterogeneous districts. If all the functional areas 
—health, roads, almshouses—are made geographically coterminous, 
then the way is paved for general governmental consolidation. If, 
as is more apt to happen, these districts are not uniform—and therein 
lies the essence of functional consolidation—a county will participate 
in many divergent districts. Although this might eliminate the 
pressing necessity for general consolidation, it might also make 


confusion worse confounded.’’ 
HERMAN FINER. 


The City of Manchester 
By C. M. LiTTLE. 1933. Pp. 287. 

THE civic quality of Manchester is second to none in this country, 
and stands high in the scale of municipal government throughout the 
world. It is very sensible of the Corporation to publish a Handbook 
recording the municipal activity of the city; and this year’s edition is 
particularly full and informative. To those who care for res publica 
it is even inspiring. The record is in a very concise form, and falls 
into sixteen parts, namely, History and Administration; Town Hall; 
Education Services; Health Services (three sections); Social Services; 
other Civic Services (three sections); and Trading Undertakings (five 
sections), and then some general information. Mr. Charles M. Little, 
who compiled and edited the volume, and his collaborators, are to 
be highly congratulated on their work. 

The book starts many trains of thought in public administration 
but we can only set down the most conspicuous. First, let those who 
speak ignorantly of economy in public expenditure show good reason, 
if they can, for the diminution of any of the services to the com- 
munity rendered by the Corporation. They will, indeed, find it an 
impossible task; but, if they care for the civilisation of their country 
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they will find many good reasons why more money, not less, should 
be administered by the municipality for its citizens. Secondly, this 
concern which directly serves three-quarters of a million people, and 
through its contiguity to other local authorities, many millions, is a 
business of terrific proportions. If popular inspiration and control 
are to be really effective in directing these municipal services, 
and if every shilling of revenue is to be spent with the maximum 
possible return, a formidable responsibility weighs upon every citizen. 
He is as responsible if he does not vote as if he votes. He is 
responsible for the destruction of representative government if he will 
not give the requisite time to attendance at committee and council 
and to a mastery of the information which alone will make his 
attendance significant. He is responsible for the waste of social 
resources managed by public administration, amounting to-day to 
one pound out of every seven of the total national income adminis- 
tered by the local authorities alone, unless he gives as much interest 
to the conservation or spending of each shilling, as he does in the 
case of the use of his own income. 

We should like to see every local authority of any size produce 
an annual volume like The City of Manchester. May we suggest one 
addition? There should be a statistical appendix, gathering together 
the figures which are scattered throughout the volume. It would be 
useful also to have a note of the total electorate together with the 
numbers voting at various elections, the table going back, let us say, 
for a generation. 

HERMAN FINER. 


DOMINION AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
The Newfoundland Report 


Newfoundland Royal Commission 1933 Report. Parl. Paper Cmd. 4480. 
Pp. 283. 5s. 6d. 
THE most obvious conclusion to be drawn from the admirable report 
of the Royal Commission on Newfoundland is the grave danger which 
any country runs when its administration is mainly carried out by 
ministers without the assistance of a highly trained and authoritative 
civil service. . The Royal Commission has revealed the fact that 
conditions in Newfoundland have not vitally changed from those 
prevailing in the middle of the nineteenth century when responsible 
government was conceded to the island, following shortly on the grant 
of that form of administration to the Canadian provinces. When the 
history of responsible government is investigated, for instance, in 
Nova Scotia, it is easy to see that the dominating principle which 
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actuated those who claimed it, even a man so clear sighted as Joseph 
Howe, was the demand to have control of appointments and promo- 
tions in the public service and of the allocation of funds for public 
works, education, poor relief and so forth. The essential change 
when responsible government was granted was that these issues fell 
under the control of members of the legislature who could command 
a majority therein, and it is easy to understand that in a colony with 
a small scattered population it has proved impossible ever to lift 
government to a higher sphere. When it is remembered that not 
twenty-five years have passed since the federal government of Canada 
itself set about reform, and that reform is still, as Professor Dawson 
has shown, far from complete, it is easy to avoid the mistake of too 
severely censuring the politicians of Newfoundland. Nor must we 
fall into the error that ‘‘ greed, graft and corruption ’’ are a pheno- 
menon only of the last quarter-century. A dispassionate examination 
of colonial history would doubtless reveal that every defect of the 
recent administration of affairs has been prominent since the grant 
of responsible government, and that the peculiarly serious effect of 
these processes at the present day is due in part to the share of 
Newfoundland in the world-wide economic depression, and in great 
measure to the fact that in the post-war period the apparent success 
in the exploitation of timber and mineral resources in the island, and 
the acquisition under the Privy Council award of a vast dominion in 
Labrador, encouraged reckless borrowing by the government. The 
Royal Commission justly animadverts on the ease with which these 
loans were accorded, though the financiers who handled them must 
have known, if they had inquired, that the island could not afford to 
raise such sums. Doubtless, they acted on the belief, now proved to 
have been justified, that the British Government would not permit 
default. This raises, inevitably, a serious question, which the Com- 
missioners naturally pass over, whether the present system of 
admitting Dominion loans to trustee rank is really sound. As the 
case of Newfoundland shows, there is nothing to prevent a Dominion, 
after a stock has been so admitted, borrowing money at pleasure 
elsewhere and disabling itself from the capacity to meet the interest 
due on the trustee stock. It is not surprising that the suggestion 
should have been made to the Commissioners that it would be well 
to permit default, as originally proposed by the Prime Minister, so 
that lenders might have been warned against loans to borrowers 
beyond the capacity of the latter to bear. But it is not to be regretted 
that, apart from possibilities of damage to other trustee stocks, the 
Commission should have held that it was worth while incurring sacri- 
fice by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, if British pecuniary 
aid were made the opportunity of equipping Newfoundland with an 
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improved administrative system, whose traditions might be effective 
if and when the islanders desire to resume self-government. 

It was, of course, clear that the existing form of government could 
not be allowed to stand, for local pressure would have rendered it 
impracticable to effect the necessary reforms; whether indeed they 
are possible will depend largely on the capacity of the Commissioners, 
who under the Governor will supersede indefinitely the executive and 
legislature of the Dominion. When it is remembered that the separa- 
tion of the Dominion and Colonial Offices was demanded on the score 
that the functions of the former were essentially quasi-diplomatic, 
while those of the latter were administrative, it is amusing that it has 
been necessary for the Dominions Secretary to undertake control of 
a work which is largely one of devising effective administration and 
of planning economic development. Under his supervision the 
Governor will administer, with his Commission of six members, 
whose views he may overrule, and will legislate but without such 
power. Three of the Commission will be from the United Kingdom 
and paid by British funds, three from Newfoundland. To the former 
will be ascribed control of finance, of natural resources, and public 
utilities. Already great improvements in financial measures have 
been achieved by the aid of British officers under the Treasury 
Control Act, 1932, passed on British advice. It will rest with the 
Commissioners to work out reform of the customs tariff, the improve- 
ment of methods of fishery and of marketing of fish, the preservation 
and more effective utilisation of the vital timber and mineral 
resources, the creation of local government, and the reorganisation 
of the civil service. The latter is at present in a parlous condition 
as the result of political influence, the spoils system, insecurity of 
tenure, and the complete failure of administrations to realise the 
necessity of training the heads of departments to become responsible 
and fully competent advisers in place of mere clerical executants of 
ministerial instructions, based on inadequate knowledge and framed 
merely to meet immediate political exigencies by the simple method 
of bestowing benefits on political supporters. It is fair to add that 


much harm has been done to the civil service and to every activity’ 


of government by the compromise elicited by the election riots of 
1861, under which efforts have constantly been made to secure an 
equal distribution of offices, contracts and other rewards between the 
three great religious denominations. 

The readiness of Newfoundland to sacrifice even temporarily 
Dominion status is not surprising, for that status was rather forced 
on the Dominion in 1926 than sought by it, the Prime Minister fearing 
that it might entail British refusal to give aid in emergency. None 
the less the surrender of self-government is a serious one, and great 
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skill in handling the situation will be required from the Governor 
and Commissioners alike. The only alternative was merger in 
Canada, but this idea had no appeal to the islanders, who have before 
them the relative decline of the maritime provinces of the Dominion 
with the growth of the west, and who look rather to the United 
Kingdom than to Canada for sympathetic understanding. Had the 
Dominion been in better financial case, the sale of Labrador might 
have eased the financial position, but Canada herself could clearly 
not afford the heavy price asked for an acquisition possibly of great 
future value, but at present untested. 

The Commissioners deserve grateful acknowledgment for their 
hard work, prudent conclusions, and, last not least, for the psycho- 
logical insight which has dictated the terms of their report and enabled 
them to present their case in a manner found equally convincing by 
the islanders and the Imperial Parliament. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


The Progress of International Government 
By Davin Mirrany. (Allen & Unwin Ltd.) Pp. 176. 5s. net. 


I REMEMBER, some years ago, attempting to buy in a large depart- 
mental store in Switzerland a household appliance te be found in most 
kitchens in this country. I did not know its technical name in French, 
and I was driven to a careful description of its appearance, construc- 
tion and purpose. The shop assistant listened to me carefully and 
sympathetically, and assured me that no such thing existed or, if it 
did, could be made of any practical use. I was fortunate enough, 
before I lost my temper, to see the very article on a shelf behind his 
head. 

What puts me in mind of this unimportant incident is Dr. Mitrany’s 
book, ‘‘ The Progress of International Government.’’ How often 
have we heard—or said: ‘‘ International Government? Absurd. Of 
course it won’t work.’’ Dr. Mitrany begins with a survey of inter- 
national government as it has worked and is working. 

I have called it a ‘“‘ book ’’; my quarrel with it is that that is a 
wrong description. It is a series of lectures reprinted in book form, 
and that, so often, means that the argument and the illustration are 
cramped into the lecture’s strait-waistcoat. The considerations of 
time which rule the lecturer ought not to become the rules of printed 
space and arrangement. Nor do the devices which lighten or brighten 
the spoken word always improve a book; in cold print a quotation 
may seem more in the nature of a benediction than the reinforcement 
of an argument. 
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These blemishes (as they seem to me) are important here because 
Dr. Mitrany’s theme is an important one—so important that it 
clamours to him to expand it, to restate his argument as it were in 
syllogistic form. His arguments are too closely woven for their 
pattern to be appreciated by less subtle and experienced minds. 
Yet it is for such minds that they are intended; it is not fair to find 
fault with fine de Bourgogne because it has not the popular appeal 
of gin. 

It is a common belief, or prejudice, that the machinery of inter- 
national government created by or out of the Peace Treaties was 
something new, a bold or rash experiment. It is valuable and healthy 
to be brought face to face with the fact that the ‘‘ experiment ’’ was 
no more than a natural development, an extension of rather than a 
departure from the principles and practice of centuries. This is Dr. 
Mitrany’s theme, starting with a survey of the past, and leading to 
an anlysis of the present; nor does he shirk the task of sketching a 
possible future, and one which, while it may shock our untutored 
national sensibilities, gives us much to ponder, as, for instance, that 
“‘ to widen the territory is merely to rationalise nationalism ’’ or that 
“* the State has become too weak to secure us equality and too strong 
to allow us liberty.”’ 

The pivotal point is, necessarily, the problem of sovereignty, and 
the extent to which States are prepared, consciously and willingly, 
to surrender it. For some reason or other a State seems compara- 
tively anxious to surrender a part of its sovereignty so that its citizens 
may send postcards to the Antipodes but reluctant to do so in order 
that its citizens may less easily be sent into the trenches. What is 
there about the right to make war which makes it the part of 
sovereignty most jcalously guarded by the Sovereign? Is the sur- 
vival of the theory of State equality, which we see reflected almost 
daily in the foreign news columns, in the main linked with that 
obstinate refusal of the States to permit their defences to be a matter 
of international organisation ? 

In discussing, in his final chapter, the subject of ‘‘ authority in the 
world of States,’? Dr. Mitrany is at pains to discuss ‘‘ the seat of 
authority rather than the means for its assertion,’’ since his avowed 
purpose is to avoid unprofitable controversies. On somewhat similar 
grounds he can justify his tendency to ignore the importance of 
popular tradition. He seems to ignore it in his discussion of the 
State’s ‘‘ right ’’ to make war; and he has so limited his thesis that 
he finds no room to discuss the special problem of the Democratic 
State in international government. In this country, of course, we 
have not quite the same clear conception of ‘‘ the State ’’ as is to be 
found elsewhere, particularly in Europe; our failure, perhaps our 
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inability, to seize that conception perhaps explains why we seem to 
find it so difficult to understand the constitution of League of 
Nations, and our own place in it. It is to be hoped that later on 
Dr. Mitrany will apply himself to that problem, and will even attempt 
to estimate the relative merits of the democratic and the dictatorial 
systems of government from the standpoint of international govern- 
ment. 

His thought is solid and original; to expect that he should himself 
popularise his thought may be too much. It may be sufficient to 
commend his book to all who know that they are interested in its 
subject and to be confident that this will provoke its popular 
restatement in a form which will impress it on those who are unaware 
of their interest. M. K. 


Problems of Peace 
(8th Series, 1933). Published for the Committee of the Geneva Institute of 
International Relations by G. Allen and Unwin Ltd. 8s. 6d. 

Eacu summer there assembles in Geneva a school called the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations. Its students, drawn from many 
countries and notably Great Britain and the United States, listen to 
lectures which constitute a survey of the year’s events in the inter- 
national sphere and commentaries upon the chief events and upon 
some of the underlying general problems. The Institute’s meeting in 
August, 1933, was its eighth, and the lectures delivered at it (which 
are easily divisible into the three above categories) were as follows: 
Survey of Recent World Affairs (Professor Gilbert Murray); 
Nationalism and the League of Nations to-day (Professor Rappard) ; 
Disarmament and Security (W. Arnold-Forster); Manufacture of 
Arms and the Arms Traffic (Henri Rolin); Public Opinion and the 
League of Nations (E. J. Phelan); Recent Territorial Disputes before 
the League (Manley O. Hudson); The Far East Dispute from the 
point of view of the small States (Seon Lester); The Needs and 
Prospects of Modern China (Sir J. Hope Simpson) ; The Gold Standard 
in International Relations (Professor Moritz Bonn); International 
Aspects of American Monetary and Economic Policy (Professor 
F. D. Graham); The World Monetary and Economic Conference 
(C. K. Streit); Public Works and the World Crisis (P. W. Martin); 
Recent American Legislation and its effect on International Relations 
(A. H. Fuller); Authority and Force in the State System (C. Delisle 
Burns). The lectures naturally are of unequal value and perhaps— 
to readers in this country—of unequal interest; and the lecturers’ 
claims to be regarded as authorities or experts may be deemed 
unequal too. But as a whole the collection can usefully remind us 
of what has lately gone by and spur us to thought about what lies, 
or might lie, ahead. M. K. 
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Treaty-Making Procedure 
(Oxford University Press, 1933.) Pp. vi+69. 4s. 6d. 

THIs volume is the first of a series of technical research studies which 
are being issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. It 
contains conveniently summarized accounts of the procedure obtain- 
ing in 49 different States for the conclusion and ratification of inter- 
national conventions and treaties. Most of the book has had the 
advantage of official revision by the States concerned. Dr. Arnold D. 
McNair contributes a scholarly Introductory ‘‘ Note on Constitu- 
tional Limitations upon the Treaty-Making Power.’’ In issuing this 
work the Information Department of Chatham House has performed 
a very valuable and by no means easy task. 


F. R. C. 
Other Books Received 
Books received include the following :— 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

What Everybody Wants to G. D. H. Cole Gollancz Ltd. 5/- 

Know about Money 
The Rate of Interest in a Pro- J. E. Meade Macmillan & Co. 7/6 

gressive State 
World Prosperity Wallace McClure Macmillan & Co. 20 /- 
Old and Scarce Tracts on Money J. R. McCulloch P. S. King & Son 15/- 
Juvenile Unemployment John Jewkes and Allen & Unwin Ltd. 5/- 

A. Winterbottam 
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